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Survival. 


Keeping your dealership alive after 
a major disaster depends greatly on the 
ability of your insurance company to 
protect the two most profitable areas 
of your business: parts and service. 
And nobody covers your back end like 
Universal Underwriters. 

Unlike other business interruption 
policies, Universal’s Business Contin- 
uation Expense coverage is designed 
specifically for the automobile dealer. 
Net profits for parts and service, 
employee salaries and fixed expenses 
like rent and utilities are recovered 
faster, because loss is determined 


automatically by a simple formula. 
There’s no complicated loss adjustment 
or audit required. No long wait for the 
cash your dealership needs to survive. 

There are even provisions to help 
you keep lucrative service contracts, 
like up to $10,000 to relocate your 
service operation. 

Business Continuation Expense. It’s 
just one more reason why Universal 
Underwriters has the most complete 
dealership coverage money can buy. 
Call 800-821-7803 toll-free today 
for more details. And ask for 
Marsha Thompson. 


UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS GROUP 
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The Specialists. 


5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 64112 


Not available in all states. 
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On The Subject Of Fleet Subsidies 


Equal treatment is the law in this country. 

And NADA is striving to ensure that its members—franchised new-car dealers— 
get equal treatment from auto manufacturers. 

That's why we voted to undertake aggressive action to meet the growing threat 
of fleet subsidy payments by manufacturers to leasing companies and fleet 
operators. 

It is our position that if cash rebates, free options or other incentives are made 
available to such companies or operators, then the same benefits should also be 
available to all franchised dealers and their customers. 

Our customers are important, to us and to our industry. We think the current 
manufacturer practices serve only to keep car prices higher for dealers and for our 
customers. We know that the practice discourages customers and reduces 
showroom traffic and business for dealers, And the fact is, that means less business 
for manufacturers, too. 

Last month, we achieved a major milestone in our announced program to seek 
relief for dealers. H.R. 1415, an amendment to the Automobile Dealers Day In Court 
Act, was introduced in the U.S. House of Representatives. 

We applaud this action, and we will work to support it totally. 

This bill would prohibit manufacturers from selling automobiles to leasing 
companies and other fleets at prices lower than they sell to individual auto dealers 
throughout the nation. The bill would also prohibit manufacturers from mandating 
requirements or failing to enforce requirements on some dealers if they are not 
placed upon all dealers. Finally, the bill would prohibit manufacturer-sponsored 
rebates, sales promotions, incentives or giveaways if the same benefits are not 
available to all customers, 

Dealers should be aware, however, that our fight to eliminate such practices 
has only begun with the introduction of this bill, We will seek your support in 
assisting the passage of the measure through the House and the Senate. We'll 
certainly keep you advised of developments as we progress. 

We'll continue to press for enforcement of existing state laws to halt these 
practices, too. And we are working to assist state associations which are seeking 
enactment of appropriate state legislation against such pracctices. 

We are committed toeliminating these practices. It’s a sensitive subject:and 
one that requires our total commitment. 

Fleet subsidies threaten the foundations of the franchised dealer system. We are 
giving the matter our total focus. We could hardly do less. It isa primary concern of 
our members. Ey 
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eneral Motors aids the needy. This winter, Gen- 
eral Motors and its employees are holding a food do- 
nation program to aid less fortunate individuals in 
their local communities. GM employees in 73 communities 
across the U.S. are participating in the program. GM has ear- 
marked $2 million to match the food and monetary contrib- 
utions of its employees, according to GM Chairman Roger B. 
Smith. The program, which will end in March, may provide as 
many as eight million cans of food for the needy, = 


Good service equals brand loyalty. A study by the research 
firm of J. D. Powers & Associates has found that there is a 
strong link between brand loyalty and standards of repair and 
service at the dealership level. Among customers who rated 
the standards of repair at their dealership as “excellent,” nine 
out of 10 say that they would repurchase that brand. 2 


Increased use of aluminum. The average 1983 domestic 
automobile contains approximately 135 pounds of aluminum, 
the most ever, according to the Reynolds Metal Co. This figure 
is up 35 percent since 1977, when the auto industry began its 
current downsizing program. And it's up 73 percent since 
1972, the last model year before the oil embargo created a de- 
mand for fuel-efficient cars. a 


Flat driving. First developed by the Grumman Corp. for the 
U.S. Army, a “run-flat” tire may soon find its way onto private 
automobiles. 

According to the tire’s inventor, Ed Markow of Grumman’s 
Advanced Aircraft Systems, a supple band inserted into the 
Grumman tire tread is the key element that helps it maintain 
shape when flat. “The band acts like steel belting in a radial 
tire when inflated,” Markow says, “but when deflated, it settles 
about two inches and behaves as a stabilized elastic arch.” @ 


Domestic truck sales rise. Retail truck sales by U.S. man- 
ufacturers during 1982 were up more than 13 percent over 
1981, according to figures from the Motor Vehicle Manufactur- 
ers Association (MVMA). 

Truck sales for the 1982 calendar year totaled 2,247,045 
units, an increase of 13.9 percent from 1,972,301 units sold in 
calendar 1981. The 1982 calendar year sales were also up | 
percent from 2,231,516 sold during the 1980 calendar year, & 


New from Porsche. Porsche is introducing to the American 
market its first convertible in nearly two decades. Based on the 
classic, rear-engine 911SC sports car, the 911SC Cabriolet was 
first shown at the 1982 Geneva Auto Show. The new Cabriolet, 
which went on sale at Porsche-Audi dealerships in February, is 
priced slightly higher than Porsche's Targa model. a 


Buckle Up! At NADA’s head. 


quarters these days, it is al- — 
most impossible to leave work WE NEED 
without buckling your seat 
belt. Large red, white and 
blue signs posted at each 
parking lot exit remind 
staff and visitors that “We 
need you. Buckle up.” 


The signs are part of an overall effort by NADA to encourage 
seat belt usage among the public. as 


BUCKLE UP 


Record sales years. For several manufacturers, 1982 was a 
very good year. 

Sales of the Swedish-made Saab cars inthe U.S. set a record 
in 1982, with a total of 18,179 cars delivered. This represents 
an increase of 25.3 percent over 1981 sales of 14,505, and an 
increase of 6.8 percent over Saab’s best previous year, 1973. 

Jaguar recorded its best sales year ever as well, with total 


sales of 10,349, up 120 percent from 1981. The previous record 
was 7,384, set in 1976. ad 


Cooperative agreement keeps plant open. The University 
of Alabama, the Rochester Products Division of General 
Motors and the United Auto Workers (UAW) have announced 
a 3-year agreement to operate the division's Tuscaloosa, AL, 
plant as an “applied-research facility,” rescinding the previ- 
ously announced plant closing. The goal of the cooperative ef- 
fort is to improve the competitive position of small industrial 
facilities through a “factory of the future” concept. a 


Choice of thieves. Runzheimer & Co., a management con- 
sulting firm, tallied car theft records from September 1979 
through December 1980 to find which 1980 model year cars 
were most favored by professional car thieves. The most 
“popular” car was the Chevrolet Caprice Classic, with 76 thefts 
per 1,000 cars. Then came the Chevrolet Corvette with 68, Pon- 


tiac Bonneville with 50, Ford Thunderbird with 47 and Lincoln 
Continental with 46. 6 


Roadside assistance program. Mercedes-Benz has ex- 
panded its pilot Roadside Assistance Program to cover 34 
dealers in southern California, Arizona and Las Vegas. 

The program, which provides emergency services to Mer- 
cedes owners after hours and on weekends, began in the New 
York City area and grew to include eight northeastern states 
and 64 dealers. It will now be offered in areas representing 
about 40 percent of all new Mercedes-Benz sales. Eventually, 
the company plans to expand the program nationwide. CJ 


Western 
Diversified’s 
People Make All 
the Difference in 


In a continuing ef- 
fort to maintain our 
leadership position 
in the F& industry, 
we at Western 
Diversified have 
concentrated on 
selecting the finest 
people available 
in the industry to- 
day. Mike ards 
isa member of the 
Western Diversified 
team of profes- 
sionals. Mike has 
been with Western 
___ Diversified since 
4976, and exemplifies the qualities of strong leadership, 
creativity, and aggressive salesmanship that it takes to 
be a Western Diversified representative. One of Mike’s 
clients, John Shaver, of John Shaver Pontiac-Datsun 
in W. Lafayette, discusses the Western 
Diversified program. 
“Mike Edwards and everyone from Western 
Diversified has proven to me time and time 
tiveness of their F&/ program. 
trainer, and helps me a 


the compe’ y | 
on doing a first class Job for me and 
my dealership. 
At Western Diversified, we're very proud 
of our F& program, and the ia that 
the program can atte for our clients. 
We're very pr of the successful track 
record that we’ve accomplished. But 
most of all, we're proud of our people. 
Our PEOPLE and the SERVICE that they 
ovide makes all the difference 
in the world, 
Just ask John Shaver. 


WESTERN DIVERSIFIED 


- 
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ae 
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Western Diversified Life Insurance Company 


Wh rittakes, we want Piirugeiener 
fo Be voer F&IicCOMmpany. [gee et eT 
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Experienced GM dealers know that, good times 
or bad, GMAC is the reliable source for all their 
financing needs. That goes for trucks as well as 
cars, for fleet as well as single sales, for renting 
and leasing as well as wholesale. 

With more than 63 years’ experience—in a 
business we just about invented —we have a pretty 
good feel for your needs. Along the way, we've 
extended more automotive credit than any finan- 
cial institution in the world. 


One forall. 


And by continually expanding our services into 
new and developing areas, we've been able to keep 
pace with your changing needs. So today, in just 
about any opportunity for sales or growth, you'll 


find a willing and c C 


experienced partner 

in GMAC, the only 
THE FINANCING PEOPLE 
FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


one you need for 
all your financing 
needs. 
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pirits were high during NADAS 
66th annual convention, held 
February 12 to 15 in sunny Las 
Vegas, NV. At workshops and banquets, 
the exposition floor and make meet: 
ings, dealers spoke with optimism 
about their prospects for the coming year. 
“Dealers have worked hard to make 
their businesses more competitive in all 
areas,” said William Turnbull, NADA’S 
incoming president. “Interest rates are 
finally beginning to slide down, and 
Customers are returning to the show- 
room. I feel we are on the verge of an up- 
swing.” j 
Attendance at the convention reflected 
this upbeat mood. Registration was up 
30 percent over 1982, despite a last-min- 
ute snow storm that crippled the east 
coast. More than 13,000 people particl: 
pated in the workshops, another big 
jump from last year. ; 
The convention agenda featured an 7 
triguing mix of education and entertain- 
ment. Among the speakers were Chrys 
ler’s Lee lacocca, ABC’s Ted Koppel, and 
minister Oral Roberts. Here, in a scrap- 
book of memories, are some of the con- 
vention highlights. 0 


NADART’s “health center” drew a steady stream of visitors 
for various health tests. 


Y 
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aI MAID 
Chrysler Chairman Lee lacocca ad- 

6 dresses the convention gathering. 


Repres ives i 
z s  <hbneremisd aie Time congratulate John Haggin Cooper ( center), 
> Time Magazine Quality Dealer of the Year. 


NADA’s 1983 secretary, Jerry 
Hayes, deep in thought. 


tee Chairman Bert Feiber officially open the exposition 


| 

| 

| 
1982 NADA President George Lyles and Convention Commit- 


aa” 


ABC's T, 
NAD €d Koppel and William Turnbull, 


A's 
new president. 


F 


The opening session of the 
filled to capacity. 


convention, which featured George Lyles and Lee lacocca, was 


The * : 
fro registration area was busy 
m the moment it opened. 


Congressional Committees 


T he 1982 elections increased the Democratic majority 
in the House of Representatives by 26 members, giving 
Democrats a 268 to 165 edge (with two vacancies). 
Minor changes occurred in the Senate, but Republicans re- 
tained a 54 to 46 majority. AS 

The Democratic Party’s gains in the House have signifi- 
cantly changed the committee ratios. Most legislation of major 
concern to NADA that is introduced in the House is referred to 
either the Energy and Commerce Committee or the Ways and 
Means Committee. The Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
Committee and the Rules Committee are also important to 
dealers. . 

Following are the members of these four major committees 
for the 98th Congress along with examples of the types of is- 
sues they will be considering. New committee members are 
indicated with an asterisk. 


Energy and Commerce Committee oe 
In the 97th Congress, Democrats held a 24 to 18 majority. Now, 
the score reads 27 to 15. Jurisdiction includes the Clean Air 
Act, hazardous waste, local content and odometer tampering. 
Democrats: John D. Dingell (MI), James H. Scheuer (NY), 
Richard L. Ottinger (NY), Henry A. Waxman (CA), Timothy E. 
Wirth (CO), Philip R. Sharp (IN), James J. Florio (NJ), Edward 
J. Markey (MA), Thomas A. Luken (OH), Doug Walgren (PA), 
Albert Gore Jr. (TN), Barbara A. Mikulski (MD), Al Swift (WA), 
Mickey Leland (TX), Richard Shelby (AL), Cardiss Collins (IL), 
Mike Synar (OK), W. J. “Billy” Tauzin (LA), Ron Wyden (OR), 
Ralph M. Hall (TX), *Dennis Eckart (OH), *Wayne Dowdy 
(MS), *Bill Richardson (NM), *Jim Slattery (KS), *Gerry 
Sikorski (MN), *John Bryant (TX) and *Jim Bates (CA). 
Republicans: James T. Broyhill (NC), Norman F. Lent (NY), 
Edward R. Madigan (IL), Carlos J. Moorhead (CA), Matthew J. 
Rinaldo (NJ), Tom Corcoran (IL), William E. Dannemeyer 
(CA), Bob Whittaker (KS), Thomas J. Tauke (IA), Don Ritter 
(PA), Dan Coats (IN), Thomas J. Bliley Jr. (VA), *Jack Fields 
(TX), *Michael Oxley (OH) and *Howard Nielson (UT). 


House Ways and Means Committee 
Democrats retain almost a 2 to 1 margin on this key commit- 
tee, which is composed of 23 Democrats and 12 Republicans. 
All federal revenue measures start here. Bills relating to open- 
end leasing and local content would also be considered here. 
Democrats: Dan Rostenkowski (IL), Sam Gibbons (FL), J. J. 
Pickle (TX), Charles B. Rangel (NY), Fortney “Pete” Stark (CA), 
James R. Jones (OK), Andrew Jacobs Jr. (IN), Harold E. Ford 
(TN), Ed Jenkins (GA), Richard A. Gephardt (MO), Thomas J. 


8 Downey (NY), Cecil Heftel (HI), Wyche Fowler Jr. (GA), Frank 


J. Guarini (NJ), James M. Shannon (MA), Marty Russo (IL), 
Don J. Pease (OH), Ken Hance (TX), Robert T. Matsui (CA), 
Beryl Anthony Jr. (AR), *Ronnie G. Flippo (AL), *Byron I. Dor- 
gan (ND) and *Barbara B. Kennelly (CT). 

Republicans: Barber B. Conable Jr. (NY), John J. Duncan 
(TN), Bill Archer (TX), Guy Vander Jagt (MI), Philip M. Crane 
(IL), Bill Frenzel (MN), James G. Martin (NC), Richard T. 
Schulze (PA), Bill Gradison (OH), W. Henson Moore (LA), 
*Carroll S. Campbill Jr. (SC) and *William M Thomas (CA). 


Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 

The Democratic Party maintains an advantage in the House as 
well (29 to 17). This committee’s responsibilities include cred- 
it measures such as truth-in-lending and usury pre-emption. 

Democrats: Fernand J. St. Germain (RI), Henry B. Gonzales 
(TX), Joseph G. Minish (NJ), Frank Annunzio (IL), Parren J. 
Mitchell (MD), Stephen J. Neal (NC), Jerry M. Patterson (CA), 
Carroll Hubbard Jr. (KY), John J. La Falce (NY), Norman E. 
D'Armours (NH), Stanley N. Lundine (NY), Mary Rose Oakar 
(OH), Bruce F. Vento (MN), Doug Barnard Jr. (GA), Robert 
Garcia (NY), Mike Lowry (WA), Charles E. Schumer (NY), Bar- 
ney Frank (MA), Bill Patman (TX), William J. Coyne (PA), 
“Buddy Roemer (LA), *Richard H. Lehman (CA), *Bruce A. 
Morrison (CT), *Jim Cooper (TN), *Marcy Kaptur (OH), *Ben 
Endreich (AL), *Sander M. Levin (MI), *Thomas R. Carper 
(DE) and *Estaban Edward Torres (CA). 

Republicans: Chalmers P. Wylie (OH), Stewart R. McKinney 
(CT), George Hansen (ID), Jim Leach (IA), Ron Paul (TX), Ed 
Bethune (AR), Norman D. Shumway (CA), Stan Parris (VA), 
Bill McCollum (FL), George C. Wortley (NY), Marge Roukema 
(NJ), Bill Lowery (CA), Douglas K. Bereuter (NE), David Dreier 


(CA), *John Hiler (IN), *Thomas J. Ridge (PA) and *Steve 
Bartlett (TX). 


Rules Committee 
On the Rules Commi 


ttee, the Democrats maintain more than a 
2 to 1 advantage. Th 


is committee is important because each 

bill must pass through it before reaching the House floor. 
Democrats: Claude Pepper (FL), Gillis W. Long (LA), Joe 

Moakley (MA), Butler Derrick (SC), Anthony C. Beilenson 


(CA), Martin Frost (TX), David E. Bonior (MI), Tony P. Hall 
(OH) and *Alan Wheat (MO). 


Republicans: James H. Quillen (TN), Delbert L. Latta (OH), 
Trent Lott (MS) and Gene Taylor (MO). O 


This column is prepared for AE by the Legislative Division of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association. All comments or questions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: On 
The Hill, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Times have changed. ne : ae 
ecause today, selling only cars means missing out on big after- 
oe profits. Which is why more and more new Car sees: | Mail to: LA peed Corporation 
Offering The Protector. first, and only, complete system ot new i 
nica en bea ? Elmhurst, Ilinois 60126 


Car protection products. 
The Prot hing from rustproofing and Outside Illinois 800-323-6130 
rotector lets you offer everything Inside Illinois 800-942-0102 


paint shield to cruise control and floor mats. Twelve quality products 
for total protection of that new car investment. 
_, But more than that, The Protector is a system. alsa SR ORIEN 
it's a name they know and trust. Backed by solid 
warranties, the industry's only nationwide service 
network and a toll-free hotline number. 

For you, The Protector means simplicity. One sales 
rep, One distributor, one training program. 
ec Make the most of this fast-growing market with the 
mia Products and margins in 

€ industry. With The Protector, 

he ll see times really have 
Changed — for the better. a 


DON’T TREAT THE AFTERMARKET AS AN AFTERTHOUGHT. 


motive products brought to you by Audiovox Corp. and independent distributors worldwide. 
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(For more information circle #17) A fine line of auto 


Those involved in the automotive business are active 
people, to say the least. 

To recognize these activities, we are introducing this 
new column to focus on individuals in our industry. We 
invite you to submit items of interest to us for possible 
use in preparing this column. 


orthwood honors auto dealers. Automobile deal- 
ers from throughout the U.S. and Canada were recog- 
nized for their individual efforts to improve education 
at Northwood Institute’s 12th Annual Dealer Education Award 
Breakfast, held at the NADA Convention. 

The dealers honored at this event include: Barry T. 
Covington, Covington Buick Inc., Silver Spring, MD; Edward A. 
Eskridge, Eskridge Oldsmobile-Honda, Oklahoma City, OK; 
Arthur T. Irwin, Irwin GMC Inc., Lima, OH; Richard E. Kinman, 
Kinman Chevrolet-Cadillac Inc., Grand Island, NE; Fred C. 
Kunc, Fred-Vincent VW Inc., Willoughby Hills, OH; Douglas 
W. Reynolds, Reynolds Motor Co., East Moline, IL; James E. 
Riehl, Roseville Chrysler-Plymouth, Roseville, MI; Victor E. 
Salvino, Texas Kenworth Co., Dallas, TX; Robert A. Smith, Bob 
Smith Volkswagen/Porsche-Audi/BMW, Hollywood, CA; Wil- 
lard T. Stuckey Jr., Stuckey-Emes Ford Sales Co., Hollidays- 
burg, PA; Chester L. Swanson, Chet Swanson Sales, Traverse 
City, MI; Edward C. Thogersen, Thogersen Motors Inc., Sidney, 
MT; William C. Turnbull Sr., R. F. Steiner & Co., Huntington, 
WV; J. Fernand Turpin, Turpin Pontiac-Buick Ltd., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada; Jack Vandenberg, Vandenberg Motors, Sac- 
ramento, CA; Jack K. Williams, Jack Williams Chevrolet, Fort 
Worth, TX; and Robert W. Zankl, Zankl Buick Inc., Roseville, 
MI. ~ 


Lyles receives Governor's 
award. North Carolina Gov- 
ernor James B. Hunt Jr. (left) 
presents George W. Lyles, 
NADA immediate past presi- 
dent, the distinguished “Gov- 
ernor's Award” in recognition 
of Lyles’ service and contribu- 
tions to the citizens of North 
Carolina. Lyles is the owner 
and president of Lyles Chev- 
rolet Co. and Transco, Inc.,a 
Rolls Royce franchise. Both are located in High Point, NC. 


Northwood’s dealer-in-residence. Reed T. Draper, presi- 
dent of Fashion Square Chevrolet, Saginaw, MI, and a former 
president and director of NADA, spent January 17 to 19 on the 
campus of Northwood Institute serving as “dealer-in-resi- 
dence.” 

Northwood’s “dealer-in-residence” program brings a dealer 
to campus each term to talk to students about how dealerships 
operate. Draper answered questions on topics ranging from 
the general condition of the industry to his first-hand experi- 


10 ences as the manager of a large dealership. a 


Stempel meets the press. NADA President William C. 
Turnbull (left) and First Vice-President James P. Jennings 
(right) congratulate Robert C. Stempel, GM vice-chairman and 
general manager of its Chevrolet Division, after his recent 
speech to the National Press Club in Washington. Stempel told 
a capacity crowd and nationwide radio and television audi- 
ence that he foresees a new era of more realistic government 
regulation of the automotive industry. He cited several impres- 
sive accomplishments manufacturers have made in recent 
years, particularly in the areas of safety and fuel economy. & 


TvB/NADA awards presented. Buick and Oldsmobile deal- 
ers dominated the seventh annual Television Bureau of Adver- 
tising/National Automobile Dealers Association (TvB/NADA) 
Commercials Competition. Five of the six awards presented at 
the NADA Convention by Richard A. O’Donnell, TvB’s Detroit 
vice-president went to Buick and Oldsmobile dealers. The 
sixth winner—a Toyota dealer—also sells Buicks. 

Winners in the TvB/NADA competition were: Don Jacobs 
Toyota, Milwaukee, WI: Chick Norton Buick, Tulsa, OK; 
Lundquist Buick, Corpus Christi, TX; Good Olds Guys, New 
York, New Jersey and Southern Connecticut: Olds Dealers 
from the Heart of Virginia, Richmond, VA, and Front Range 
Buick Dealers, Colorado. 

More than 600 commercials were entered in the competi- 
tion. They were judged for creativity, production excellence, 
sales appeal and time utilization. ad 


Jennings featured in N.Y. Times. NADA’s First Vice-Presi- 
dent James P. Jennings, president of Jennings Chevrolet Inc. 
in Glenview, IL, was featured on the cover of the New York 
Times Magazine on January 9, 1983. The lead article, “Hard 
Sell in the Showroom,” describes the current economic out- 
look for dealers, using Jennings’ dealership as a well-man- 
aged example. = 


Automotive Hall of Fame awards. Six individuals were pre- 
sented with Distinguished Service Citations at the Automotive 
Hall of Fame’s 44th annual luncheon at the NADA Convention. 
The recipients include: Emil G. Stanley, Stanley Publishing 
Co., Chicago, IL; Wilton E. Looney, Genuine Parts Co., Atlanta, 
GA; Thomas S. Perry, American Parts Systems Inc., Atlanta, 
GA; John B. Naughton Sr., The Chrysler Corp. Detroit, MI; W. 
Athell Yon, Yon Brothers Garage, Charleston, SC; and Walter 
W. May, Mack Trucks Inc., Allentown, PA. LJ 


ORDER AC CRUISE CONTROL. 


THE OPTION THAT HELPS SELL 
ITS CAR OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 


Retained value has always been a strong suit of AC Cruise Control. It FACTORY-INSTALLED 


helps you sell the car and adds profit at the time of sale. It also helps 'AC CRUISE CONTROL 
yur Customer because it adds value at the time of resale (according to 2 heen x 
yc stomer bec e dds e e e| ording t¢ = THEGM QUALITY 


current used car guides). And it goes on selling itself after it’s been 
traded in by making it a more attractive and quicker-moving used car, too. YOUR CUSTOMERS DESERVE. 
So remember, the next time you order cars, order K-35—the option AC Spark Plug Division cm 


seneral Motors Corporation, 


that helps sell its car over and over again. AC Cruise Control, the profit option. 1300 N. Doet Highway, Flint, Michigan 485%6 


(For more information circle # 1) 
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verybody’s got a song and 

dance they want to give you,” 

says Ward Stoddard, vice- 
president of marketing for Ziebart 
Rustproofing Co. “What bothers me is 
that some people make wild statements 
that simply aren't true. Then comes the 
proof of the pudding. The customer 
comes back with a warranty claim, and 
the company has either gone broke or 
they tell you the car isn’t covered be- 
Cause it wasn’t hit by a falling rake in a 
rainstorm like it said in the small print. 


“These things hurt the whole busi- 
ness,” adds Stoddard. “How’s a dealer 
to know which company’s statements 
are true?” 

Stoddard sums up the predicament of 
auto and truck dealers looking to reap 
the benefits of the high-profit, chemical 
protectant business, more famous for 
hard sell than hard commitment. Talk to 
representatives of the many firms that 
make and sell rustproofing and paint 
and fabric protectors and you see a 
morass of claims and counter claims. 
Some companies tout their advertising 


clout, warranty protection, customer 
recognition and distribution network. 
For others, it’s their “superior” array of 
products, dealer support and training 
that receive attention. 

In the good old days of the '70s, when 
the auto business was strong, dealers 
looked at chemical protectants with a 
take-it or leave-it attitude. But in today’s 
market, they are forced to look for prof- 
its anywhere they can. And this can be 
one of the best places. 

Add to that a growing consumer de- 
mand for these products and you've re- 
ally got something. Consumers are 


x 


or caveat emptor... 


keeping their cars considerably longer 
today—5.2 years in 1981 as opposed to 
3.5 years in 1976, according to Hertz— 
and they want to keep them looking 
good longer. A 1981 survey conducted 
by the research firm of Charles H. Kline 
Co. shows sales of waxes and polishes 
alone at a staggering $120 million annu- 
ally with no end to growth in sight. 

But many dealers who jumped on the 
chemical protectant bandwagon got 
stung by the fly-by-night, fast-talking 
outfits described by Ziebart’s Stoddard. 
Warranty claims by customers have al- 
ways been a big problem, and several 
states have taken steps to clamp down 


on the practices of chemical com- 
panies. And because so many consum- 


-ers have fallen victim to empty prom- 


ises, groups like the Center for Auto 

Safety and Consumers Union advise the 

public against using these products. 
So what's a dealer to do? 


The Shake-Out 

Take heart. Growing demands by deal- 
ers, customers and the courts for better 
products and practices by chemical 
protectant companies are making the 
good firms better. And the same efforts 
are thinning the ranks of the bad ones. 
The industry is maturing. Better prod- 
ucts, warranties and support programs 


are now available to all dealerships, re- 
gardless of size. 

“The automotive chemical protectant 
industry is entering a stage where only 
the strongest companies will survive,” 
says Jay Tuerk, president of the Protec- 
tor Corp., one of the largest suppliers of 
protectant products with more than 400 
distributors nationwide. “Either they 
back up the claims they've made or 
they’re gone.” 

The ability to back up claims should 
be one of the main concerns of any auto 
dealer shopping for a chemical com- 
pany, Tuerk says. And a growing, well- 
financed national company is probably 
in the best position to do that. He does 
not see much future for small, regional 
operations. 


Dealers can help educate their customers about rustproofing with a booklet available from the Maine Attorney General's Office called, “Rust Never 
Sleeps.” The booklet includes a rating of application standards for various rustproofing companies (pictured). Write the Consumer and Antitrust 
Division, Maine Attorney General's Office, State House, Augusta, ME 04333. 


Dean Presar, vice-president for mar- 
keting for Tuff-Kote Dinol, agrees that 
the industry is undergoing a shake-out. 
“It's been coming since the late ’70s, 
when rustproofing started gaining wide- 
spread popularity,” he points out. “At 
that time, most auto dealers viewed it as 
an option. But as the sales recession cut 
deeper and deeper, it became more of a 
necessity to survive. In the ‘Rust Belt’ 
today, I can’t think of any car dealer who 
isn’t either rustproofing or has some ar- 
rangement with a rustproofing com- 
pany.” 

Because prices and products offered 
by the various chemical companies are 
quite similar, Presar says auto dealers 
should compare other features. “Some 
of the things that set Tuff-Kote apart.” 
says Presar, “are our recognized brand 
name, our unlimited, lifetime warranty 
and our full line of car-care products.” 

Tuff-Kote also offers the dealer the 
option of doing the job himself, having 
it done on his premises, or sending it to 
one of the company’s franchised out- 
lets. Presar says that the trend is toward 


the dealer doing the work because of 
the possibility of higher profits. To 
make sure the product is applied prop- 
erly, “We maintain close, if not daily, 
contact with the dealer,” Presar adds. 


“No puff job” 
A close relationship with the auto deal- 
er is also important to Hap Hirsh, chair- 
man of Thermo-Guard, one of the fast- 
est-growing chemical protectant man- 
ufacturers with a 42-percent increase in 
volume over the past six years. “We are 
not just a supplier,” says Hirsh. “We like 
to develop a real relationship with deal- 
ers. We don’t give them a puff job.” 

The sagging economy has forced 
dealers to “be more innovative in their 
search for additional profits,” says 
Hirsh. “It’s our job to show dealers how 
to do that. You're talking about very seri- 
ous money here. For a lot of dealer- 
ships, we are the difference between 
black and red ink.” 

Hirsh notes that Thermo-Guard 
works only with the owner because “he 
is more involved in the business.” The 


result of this policy is high loyalty 
among dealers and distributors, says 
Hirsh, who also prides himself on a na- 
tional organization made up of auto- 
mobile people who know the business. 

Michael Mater, president of Rusty 
Jones Inc., points out that the “con- 
sumer no longer views his automobile 
as a disposable commodity. Morethan 
50 percent of auto purchases are now 
on 4-year financing. If consumers keep 
the car free of rust and corrosion and 
observe sound Car-care practices, their 
cars can be worth as much as $1,000 
more at the time of trade-in.” 

To make this proposition more credi- 
ble to consumers, Rusty Jones backs it 
up with a full, unlimited, transferable 
rust and paint protection warranty that 
Mater describes as the “strongest in the 
industry.” The company has also up- 
graded its claims insurance, which now 
pays off even if the company goes out of 
business. 


Advertising Advantages 
But the real Rusty Jones success story 


Automakers Improve Protection 


hat they do is redundant,” says Jim Sponseller, a 
spokesman with the Fisher Body division of General 
Motors, referring to chemical protectant companies. “How- 
ever, we Can't prove that one more layer of protection won't 
eventually do some good, so we can’t say it’s not worth- 
while.” 

Sponseller echoes the sentiments of other domestic au- 
tomakers, which point to the vast improvements they have 
made in recent years in the areas of rust prevention and 
paint protection. Nearly all manufacturers—domestic and 
foreign—now make heavy use of galvanized steel, alloy 
metals, plastic and aluminum panels, cathodic elec- 
trocoating, phosphate sprays, aluminized waxes and vinyl 
sealants, as well as improved drainage from body cavities 
to eliminate moisture-holding pockets. Vinyl film, epoxy 
coatings and high-solid enamel paints are also increas- 
ingly used. 

AMC goes so far as to add Ziebart petroleum waxes to 
many parts of its Eagles, Spirits and Concords. This may be 
why the company has complete confidence in its 5-year, 
unlimited, transferable rust and corrosion warranty, the 
best in the industry. “Why pay more for something you al- 
ready have?” comments AMC body specialist Ed Smiley. He 


admits, however, that an additional application “may help 
to get to 10 years.” 

Chrysler also offers a 5-year rust and corrosion warranty, 
though slightly more limited. Chrysler officials feel their 
current measures are well ahead of those in past years, and 
promise big news about corrosion prevention for 1984 
models. 

“Ike” laconelli, manager of materials and corrosion pro- 
tection for Ford, points out that the company improved its 
cars 300 percent when it went to electrocoat-dipping pro- 
cesses in 1977. But the company didn’t stop there. laconelli 
says Ford constantly monitors its cars in heavy rust and cor- 
rosion regions, and has undertaken an aggressive research 
program that includes testing of more than 50 different pre- 
coated metal and 4,000 to 5,000 different paint panels. Very 
soon, he says, “We will be able to narrow down the best 
materials in the adhesive and sealer arena.” 

Nor is Ford sacrificing the aftermarket rustproofing busi- 
ness. Ford merchandising specialist Tom Denton reports 
that the company’s Superseal program is now “fully com- 
petitive with aftermarket plans.” Plus, he notes, the process 
has the full backing of Ford, “and who knows the vehicle 
better than us?” 


can be told in a word—advertising. In 
1977, Mater changed the name of the 
firm from the hard-to-pronounce “Thixo 
Tex” to the catchy “Rusty Jones,” com- 
plete with a freckle-faced cartoon char- 


acter and slogan: “Hello Rusty Jones. 
Goodby rusty car.” At the same time, 
Mater began an aggressive marketing 
campaign that included a 10-fold in- 
crease in advertising to $3 million in 


1981. The result? Rusty Jones’ volume 
jumped from 50,000 cars and 600 deal- 
ers in 1977 to 800,000 cars and 2,700 
dealers last year. 

But when it comes to advertising, it 
would be hard to beat the track record 
of Polyglycoat, the company that really 
put the chemical protectant business 
on the map. Vice-President Gloria Five- 
son says that over the years the com- 
pany has invested more than 30 percent 
of its profits in advertising. “There is no 
need for a dealer to buy a no-name 
product,” she says. 

Two years ago, Polyglycoat converted 
its distribution network into a 
worldwide chain of authorized centers. 
This arrangement allows auto dealers 
the option of setting up a center on the 
premises, sending new cars to a nearby 
center, or having regular applications 


. A Renault Alliance body is immersed in 


“E” dip coating prior to final assembly. 
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made at the dealership by a mobile van. 
In all cases, the dealer utilizes the 
Polyglycoat labor force, freeing himself 
from overhead costs. 

Like many companies, Polyglycoat 
attempts to carefully tailor its program 
to the individual dealer. “We are not out 
to build castles,” says national sales 
manager John Connelly. “We try to size, 
equip and staff centers based on the 
needs of the dealer and on the present 
market.” 

The new arrangement also relieves 
dealers of warranty liabilities since 
Polyglycoat handles claims directly. 
This is a more attractive deal for the cus- 
tomer, Connelly points out. “A cus- 
tomer can have his car maintained and 


NADA Legal Group Note: 


As this issue of AE was being 
printed, Polyglycoat World En- 
terprises Ltd. filed for relief un- 
der Chapter 11 of Federal Bank- 
ruptcy law. All claims and 


contracts dealers have with 
Polyglycoat are now subject to 
court review. Dealers handling 
this product line are urged to 
contact competent local coun- 
sel for guidance. 


inspected without having to rely on a 
dealer.” 

Polyglycoat recently took out a full- 
page ad in Automotive News detailing 
its warranty policy and its efforts to work 
more closely with state agencies that 


field consumer complaints. “The more 
education we give the dealers and the 
agencies, and the more we work as a 
team, the better off we all are,” says 
Gloria Fiveson. 


“A New World To Conquer” 

Polyglycoat is not the only company to 
alter its operation to meet changing de- 
mands. The heavy penetration of auto 
dealers into the chemical protectant 
business forced Ziebart, long a leader in 
retail rustproofing with more than 800 
franchised dealers worldwide, to devel- 
Op a special program for auto dealers. 
Ward Stoddard admits, “The transition 
has been a difficult one because for 
years this was something that just 


Picking A Protectant Company 


A this point, it is not so much a question of whether or 
not to be involved with chemical protectants, but which 
one to pick. Dealers have been fully exposed—if not over- 
exposed—to streams of salesmen, each touting their prod- 
ucts or services as the best. Unfortunately, there are no de- 
finitive studies on the subject, so no one can say for certain. 
But there are a few common sense guidelines dealers can 
use to narrow the field. 

Business arrangement: How involved do you want to 
be in this business? Do you want to merely refer customers, 
for a fee, to the nearest protectant dealer? Or do you want 
the work done at your dealership, either in one of your ser- 
vice bays or by mobile van? Do you want your labor force in- 
volved, or theirs? Do you want to go the whole nine yards 
and turn some unused space into a full-blown protectant 
operation? Remember, as involvement and profits go up, 
so do overhead costs and dealer liabilities. You are the best 
judge of your own needs. 

Product: Most protectant officials we talked to agreed 
that many do “work.” To get a better idea of the right prod- 
uct for you, talk to local consumer agencies and better 
business groups. Local dealers are also a good source for 
information about claim rates and experiences with com- 
panies in your area. 

Application: Here, there are plenty of differences be- 
tween companies. Rustproofing processes, for example, 
quote application times from 15 minutes to eight hours. 
Some companies provide extensive personnel training and 
support, a variety of equipment and detailed application 
manuals. At the other extreme, as Ziebart’s Stoddard 
pointed out, are those companies who “give you two sheets 
of paper, a hose and nozzle and a drum” and say “squirt 
something.” Obviously, the quicker the application, the 
more money there is to be made, particularly if you are 
doing the application. But sloppy application is the area of 


greatest concern of critics of this industry, and slipshod 
jobs—as dealers already know—come back to haunt you 
in the form of consumer complaints, warranty claims and, 
no doubt, lost sales. 

Warranty: “The old days of just refunding the price of 
rustproofing were a ripoff for the consumer,” says Tuff-Kote 
Dinol’s Presar, and he’s right. There is no reason to go for 
that kind of deal anymore. Today, companies offer excel- 
lent full, unlimited, transferable warranties that make 
rustproofing and paint and fabric protection very attractive 
to consumers. But with auto buyers keeping their cars 
longer, it is even more important to do business with a pro- 
tectant company that can back up its claims. Check the 
company’s track record, and read all the fine print. 

Inspections and maintenance: Presar says, “There is 
no such thing as permanent rustproofing.” Because of wear 
and tear and the natural “flexing” of the car body, Presar 
Says that periodic inspections and reapplications of 
rustproofing and paint sealants are necessary. Here again, 
companies differ. Some recommend semi-annual inspec- 
tions, while others say once every three years is enough. 
Some view the inspections as a drawback to sales, but 
others see them as an opportunity for additional service 
and accessory sales. 

Dealer liability: This may be your biggest concern. Sev- 
eral states require applicators of chemical protectants to 
share warranty liability with the manufacturer of the prod- 
uct. Check your state’s law. Even if there is no such require- 
ment, you wouldn't want to be left holding the bag if the 
chemical company goes broke or skips town. Before you 
sign any agreement, check with your lawyer to make sure 
the company has sound warranty insurance or escrow ar- 
rangement that protects you. 

Most importantly, weigh everything you hear witha grain 
of salt and read the fine print! 
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wasn't going to be done by us. But the 
numbers were just too great to ignore.” 

The company’s new “Associate Deal- 
er Program” allows auto dealers to 
either refer customers to local Ziebart 
dealers, get Ziebart personnel to do the 
work at the auto dealership, or obtain 
the equipment, support and training to 
do the applications themselves. Ziebart 
backs up the deal with a variety of point- 
of-sale materials, and adds a complete 
line of appearance and protection ser- 
vices, including exterior paint protec- 
tion, seat and carpet protection, splash 
guards, sunroofs and exterior stripping. 
The program also relieves auto dealers 
of warranty responsibility. 

Is Ziebart worried about problems 
with the application of its product? 
“Yes,” says Stoddard, “but we don't just 
walk in and say here it is—two sheets of 
paper, a hose and nozzle and a drum— 
now squirt something. We require two 
weeks of training, and therein lies the 
problem with getting more dealer busi- 
ness. Some say ‘Jeez, | don’t need all the 
hassles.’ But others agree that doing it 
yourself gives you the confidence that 
the job is done right.” 

Stoddard is excited about a new “rust 
stopper” that he says “will revolutionize 
used-car rehabilitation.” Ziebart will be 
featuring the product in a stepped-up 
advertising campaign this year. “We will 
be pushing lots of sunshine at people 
this year. 

“We've learned,” he adds. “We've got 
a new world to conquer, and we will.” 

Another company trying to capture 
this market is Waxoyl, a household 
word for rustproofing in Europe, and 
distributed in this country by Automo- 
tive International Inc. Vice-President 
Rich Hallberg is quick to point out that 
some of the “majors” in the automotive 
chemical protectant business “don’t 
make anything. They are a private label 
companies; they are not the manufac- 
turer of the product. Some companies 
simply buy their product from the low- 
est bidder.” 

Waxoyl, on the other hand, has been 
manufacturing rustproofing for 43 
years, Hallberg says. “We have gone 
through the testing procedure with 
every manufacturer. | don’t know if any- 
one else who can make that statement.” 

These are the kinds of features that 
should concern dealers, says Hallberg. 
Another is a sound warranty that pro- 
tects the dealer in the event the supplier 
goes out of business. “Just remember,” 
he says, “shop carefully.” C) 


The Sales Edge 
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Ram Series 


LSI specializes in automotive system that’s right for you. 
outdoor lighting systems that You'll get straight answers 
combine function with elegant about our wide selection 
design... giving you the of designs, featuring the 
‘sales edge’. Whether latest technology in 
you’re installing new energy efficient and 
lights or retrofitting low maintenance. 
an outdated system, LSI’s It’s the kind of service our 
lighting experts will evaluate customers have learned to 
and recommend a lighting appreciate. ..and to rely on. 


For more information, call (513) 793-3200 or 
write for a full-color brochure describing 
our energy-saving systems. 


4201 Malsbary ¢ PO. Box 42419 Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 
(513) 793-3200 


(For more information circle # 11) 


Former Fiat Dealer Denied Supreme Court Review 


he U.S. Supreme Court's refusal to hear a former Fiat 

dealer’s appeal of an appellate court decision denies 

the dealer a judgment of $591,828 initially granted by a 
district court. 

Charles Rebhan formed Coral Gables Imported Motorcars in 
May of 1975 and was to be licensed as a “replacement” dealer 
in Florida. Fiat, however, failed to inform the dealer that the 
two existing dealers in the area had a legal right to protest his 
appointment, delaying the licensing process. Fiat then made 
an oral agreement with Rebhan to defer payments on parts and 
cover any losses incurred by him to operate the dealership 
until his license was granted and the Fiats arrived. When the 
dealership was issued its license five months later, Fiat im- 
mediately requested payments on parts. The franchise agree- 
ment then expired and a second agreement was made, con- 
taining a release provision. The dealership continued to suffer 
losses and was terminated in March, 1976. 

Rebhan filed suit against Fiat, alleging breach of an oral 
contract. The initial district court ruling, granting almost 
$600,000 in damages to the dealer, was reversed by a court of 
appeals. The appellate court held that in a provision the sec- 
ond franchise agreement, releasing Fiat from all claims, de- 
mands, contracts and liabilities in connection with the prior 
franchise agreement, barred the dealer from bringing any 
breach of contract claims aginst Fiat. (Coral Gables Imported 
Motorcars Inc. vs. Fiat Motors of North America Inc., 673 F.2d 
1234, 11th Cir. 1982, cert. denied 51 U.S.L.W. 3445, Dec. 7, 
1982, No. 82-614.) * 


Are you having problems with customer bankruptcies? 
If you are having problems with customer bankruptcies, NADA 
would like your written comments. Your input could reveal 
problem areas for dealers that may be correctable with appro- 
priate legislative effort. Bankruptcy reform issues are again 
being addressed by this session of Congress. Act now—write 
to the NADA Legal Group, explaining your problems, experi- 
ences or suggestions, and be as specific as possible. (No 
phone calls, please.) Write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 
8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. = 


Flatbed truck sales not covered by Federal Warranty Act 
Lacking evidence that a flatbed truck was a “consumer prod- 
uct,” the Oregon Court of Appeals recently decided that a cus- 
tomer’s purchase of the truck was not covered by the federal 
Magnuson-Moss Warranty Act. This decision affirmed a trial 
court's directed verdict for Ford Motor Co. 

The customer tried to show that the flatbed truck was a “con- 
sumer product” because he occasionally used it to transport 
groceries. The court, however, held that a product not com- 


20 monly used for consumer purposes is not transformed into a 


consumer product simply because an individual occasionally 
uses it for personal or household use. (Crume vs. Ford Motor 
Co., No. A 22619, Ore. Ct. App., Nov. 10, 1982.) x 


Lower financing on selected cars 

does not prove an antitrust violation 

A disgruntled purchaser sued over his purchase of a 1981 Gen- 
eral Motors car in Federal District Court, alleging tying, price 
fixing and restraint of trade because he did not receive a more 
favorable rate of interest. At the time of the customer's purch- 
ase, GMAC was offering financing at an annual interest rate of 
12.8 percent on certain models. Other models carried a higher 
rate of interest, including the Cutlass sought by the customer. 
After the customer was refused the lower rate, he went forward 
anyway with the purchase of the Cutlass at a higher rate of in- 
terest. 

Unable to find any tying, price fixing or trade restraint, the 
court dismissed the complaint. The court concluded that there 
was no tying, and that the offer of lower rates on certain mod- 
els was made to stimulate sales, a legal objective that was 
within GM’s business judgment. Further, there could be no 
horizontal price fixing since GM and GMAC are not com- 
petitors. (Levicoff vs. General Motors Corp., No. 82-0747, WD 
Pa., Nov. 16, 1982.) . 


No recoverable damages where new owners 

had knowledge of franchise surrender 

In an unpublished opinion, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit reverses a trial court’s award of damages to 
plaintiff-owners of a cancelled American Motors Sales Corp. 
franchise. The basis of the reversal is that the plaintiff-owners 
had knowledge of the franchise surrender by the former 
owner/president, and that this knowledge amounted to an ap- 
proval of the action. 

The case involves a dealer who was bought out by investors. 
The former dealer then notified American Motors Sales Corp. 
of the change in management and voluntarily surrendered the 
franchise. The new owners successfully argued in state court 
that the franchise had been wrongly dissolved. However, on 
appeal it was held that the new owners had knowledge of the 
termination and did nothing to stop it. Therefore, they ap- 
proved of the termination action and could not recover dam- 
ages. (Heniford vs. American Motors Sales Corp., Nos. 81- 
1976, 81-2031, CA 4, Dec. 30, 1982.) C) 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association 
Because this column is national in scope, the discussion of cases and legal problems is 
necessarily limited and general. When specific legal questions arise, you should consult a 
competent attorney in your state. For further information or questions concerning the items 
appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, VA 22102. 
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usiness-savvy truck dealers 

know there is one event each 

year they can’t afford to miss: 
the annual convention of the American 
Truck Dealers (ATD) Division of NADA. 
TRX-’83, the truck industry’s premier 
conference, will take place April 9 to 12 
at the Sheraton-Boston Hotel in Boston, 
MA, a city that combines a rich histori- 
cal past with a vibrant present. 


The Convention 

The theme of TRX-’83 is “A Beacon for 
Success.” The convention's agenda is 
designed to provide truck executives 
with the information they need to im- 
prove their businesses in the coming 
year. The action-packed schedule of 
speakers, make meetings, workshops 
and special events, along with an out- 
standing equipment exposition, will 
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keep dealers on their toes with a unique 
blend of education and enjoyment. 

The convention program will feature 
several well-known speakers at general 
sessions and luncheons. The keynote 
speaker at the opening session will be 
John B. Curcio, president and chief 
operating officer of Mack Trucks Inc. 
Other speakers will include Rep. J.-J. 
Pickle (D-TX);Rep. Steve Gunderson (R- 
WI); Mike Vance of Michael F. Vance 
Inc., a creative management firm; and 
inspirational speaker Steve Ritchie of 
Steve Ritchie & Associates. 

Dealer/factory relations are more im- 
portant than ever these days. To provide 
a forum for working out manufacturer- 


for Success” 


related issues, NADA’s industry rela- 
tions staff has organized make meetings 
with every truck manufacturer. At the 
meetings, manufacturers’ representa- 
tives will answer questions and discuss 
pertinent issues with their respective 
dealers. 

Experts on sales, service, parts, per- 
sonnel and business will highlight the 
all-new workshop program this year. 
Workshop speakers will provide partici- 
pants with valuable information and 
practical ideas that they will be able to 
implement in their dealerships. And re- 
member that participation is not limited 
to dealers—managers can also take ad- 
vantage of this educational opportunity. 
The scheduled workshops include: 

@ “Managing the Sales Depart- 
ment.” This workshop, presented by 
David Miller, president of 21st Century 
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“The convention’s 
agenda is designed 
to provide truck 
executives with the 
information they 
need to improve 
their businesses.” 


Marketing, will look at personnel, ex- 
pense control, market analysis and mer- 
chandising. 

@ “Developing a Competitive Parts 
Department.” Jim Jackson, president of 
North American Training Consultants 
Inc., will discuss advertising, merchan- 
dising and marketing. 

e@ “Understanding Body Language.” 
Use of non-verbal communication in 
management and sales will be the 
major topic of this workshop, presented 
by Glenn Berlin, president of Glenn Ber- 
lin Associates. 

@ “Service Personnel.” Motivation, 
productivity, procurement and training 
will be discussed by Steve Akers, ser- 
vice consultant for PACCAR Inc. 

@ “Strategic Planning for Truck 
Dealers.” Dave Paxson, director of ATD, 
will discuss market definition, sales 
forecasting and multiple operations. 

@ “Cash Management.” An expert in 
the field will cover controlling and 
tracking of dealership assets. 
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As always, participants who attend 
three or more workshops will qualify for 
a workshop certificate for their tax files. 
And for the first time, workshop atten- 
dance will count toward Continuing 
Education Units (CEUs) through North- 
wood Institute. 

A feature of the convention that no 
one should miss is the Equipment Ex- 
position, located in the John B. Hynes 
Auditorium adjacent to the Sheraton- 
Boston. The exposition offers a look at 
the latest in industry products, services 
and technology. Scattered among the 
more than 100 booths will be truck man- 
ufacturers, computer firms, insurance 
companies, parts suppliers and finance 
companies. Prize drawings will be held 
daily in the exhibit lounge area. 

For spouses, ATD has put together a 
fun-filled Ladies Program to enhance 
their convention stay. The Hospitality 
Center will be housed in the Liberty 
Complex on the second floor of the 
Sheraton-Boston. Activities include 


The Old State House, 

built in 1713, was the 

scene of many pre 
@ Revolutionary War 


craft classes, “Color Me Beautiful” 
makeup seminars and much more. 

Included in the ATD Ladies Program 
are two tours. The first, “The Best of 
Boston,” will take in the Beacon Hill 
area, with its quaint brick sidewalks and 
beautiful Federalist and Greek Revival 
mansions. The tour includes stops at 
the Gibson House, an authentic Victo- 
rian townhouse built around 1839, and 
the Gardiner Museum of Fine Arts. 

The second tour, “Historic Boston,” 
includes stops at some of Boston’s fa- 
mous Colonial and Revolutionary War 
sites. The tour will also visit “Old Iron- 
sides,” the U.S.S. Constitution, in Bos- 
ton Harbor, and stop for lunch and 
shopping in the famous Quincy Market 
at Faneuil Hall. 

And finally, to wrap up the conven- 
tion in style, there will be a special “Bos- 
ton Dinner” at the Boston Science 
Museum. This unique event will take 
place in the main hall of the museum, 
one of the most modern science 
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museums in the world. Diners can ex- 
plore the many do-it-yourself exhibits as 
well as the planetarium. 

The City 

The best place to start a tour of Boston is 


right at the convention’s doorstep. The 
Sheraton-Boston is located in the Pru- 
dential Center, a complex of offices, re- 
sidences and stores. Above this com- 
plex rises the 52-story Prudential Tower, 


Friday, April 8 
1:30 to 5:00 p.m. Early Registration 
Saturday, April 9 
8:30.a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Registration 


8:30 a.m. to Noon 
8:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
1:00 to 3:15 p.m. 


3:30 to 5:00 p.m. 


6:00 to 8:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
9:00 to 10:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. to Noon 


10:15a.m.to11:45a.m. 


10:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
11:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
Noon to 1:30 p.m. 


3:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 


8:30.a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
8:30 to 9:45 a.m. 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
10:00 a.m. to Noon 
Noon to 1:30 p.m. 


1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
3:30 to 5:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 


8:30.a.m. to Noon 
8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
9:00 to 10:15a.m. 
10:30 to 11:45a.m. 
12:30 to 2:00 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 


Equipment Exposition 

Ladies’ Hospitality Center 

Formal Opening of the Convention 
Guest Speaker: John B. Curcio 

Make Meetings and Workshops 

Get-Acquainted Reception 

Hospitality Functions 


Sunday, April 10 
Registration 
Non-Denominational Worship Service 
Guest Speaker: Steve Ritchie 
Equipment Exposition 
Make Meetings 
Ladies’ Hospitality Center 
Ladies’ Tour and Luncheon 
Delegates’ Luncheon 
Guest Speaker: Rep. Steve Gunderson 
(R-WI) 
Make Meetings and Workshops 
Hospitality Functions 


Monday, April 11 
Registration 
Workshops 
Ladies’ Hospitality Center 
Ladies’ Tour and Luncheon 
Equipment Exposition 
Delegates’ Luncheon 

Guest Speaker: Rep. J. J. Pickle (D-TX) 

Equipment Exposition 
Workshops 
Hospitality Functions 


Tuesday, April 12 
Registration 
Ladies’ Hospitality Center 
Workshops 
Workshops 
Delegates’ Luncheon 

Guest Speaker: Mike Vance 

ATD Delegates Special Reception 
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with its Skywalk Observation deck on 
the 50th floor. From this vantage point, a 
dramatic view of the city and its envi- 
rons unfolds. To the north, the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire provide a back- 
drop to the city, while to the east the 
panorama of Boston Harbor and its is- 
lands sparkles against the deep blue 
background of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Closer at hand is the Charles River. 
Located on its banks are two of Ameri- 
ca’s oldest institutions of higher learn- 
ing, Harvard University and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

And, of course, there are the attrac- 
tions of Boston itself, a city of much 
charm and distinction: Beacon Hill with 
its elegant mansions; the Back Bay, with 
rows of dignified brownstones; the en- 
chanting Public Gardens with its well- 
tended flower beds and famous swan- 
boats; and the slim white spires of the 
Old North Church, where the lanterns 
were hung that sent Paul Revere off on 
his famous ride. 

Boston invites the walker, and that is, 
in fact, the best way to see the city. Bos- 
ton is very compact, with most every- 
thing at convenient distances from one 
another. 

One of the best walking tours is the fa- 
mous Freedom Trail, a 1'2-mile walk 
back into history. The double row of red 
bricks set in the pavement leads the visi- 
tor to 16 famous Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary War sites. (Visitors should pick 
up brochures and maps at the informa- 
tion centers on Boston Common.) 

Paul Revere House is one of the many 
highlights to be found along the Free- 
dom Trail. Built around 1680, the dwell- 
ing is the oldest surviving house in Bos- 
ton. Another highlight is the Old State 
House (built in 1713), in which John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams spoke out 
against “taxation without representa- 
tion.” The Boston Massacre took place 
outside its doors, and here the Declara- 
tion of Independence was first read in 
Boston on July 18, 1776. 

Other famous sites along the Trail are 
the Old South Meeting House 
(built in 1729 and site of the 
Boston Tea Party Meeting); the 
“new” State House (built ~~." 


in 1795); and Faneuil Hall (built in 
1742), once the site of mass meetings 
during the pre-Revolutionary War era 
and today a famous “must-see” mar- 
ketplace complex of shops, boutiques 
and restaurants. 

But the excitement of the city does 
not reside solely in its past. Boston 
today is a modern and cosmopolitan 
city, replete with fine art galleries, 
museums, shops, theatres and lively 
nightlife. 

Boston is also a gourmet’s paradise, 
as great a city in America for dining as a ait 
traveler would be likely to find. While 
Boston is well-known throughout the 
world for its fresh seafood, the city’s res- 
taurants also offer an extensive range of 
international cuisines. 

With all this to offer, dealers should 
make sure that they don’t miss the ATD 
Convention. An exciting convention and 
an exciting city make } 
for an unbeatable 
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The Team Concept 


any dealers have greatly increased the productiv- 
ity—and profitability—of their service departments 
by switching to a team system. In a team system, 
technicians of varying abilities work together rather than each 
performing repairs individually. The group is called a team, 
and members are selected for their technical skills, productive 
history and compatibility. 

Such a team usually consists of five members: a journeyman 
mechanic, a lead technician, a technician, a semi-skilled tech- 
nician and an apprentice. The journeyman mechanic func- 
tions as a team leader. He is responsible for the team’s produc- 
tivity and quality of work. The lead technician, with his well- 
developed skills, assists the team leader, trouble-shooting 
problems and making sure all runs smoothly. Most of the ac- 
tual repairs are performed by the technician and the semi- 
skilled technician on the team. The apprentice helps out with 
simpler tasks, such as removing and cleaning parts. 

Correctly designed, the team system enables a dealership to 
distribute service work more efficiently. Because technicians 
team up on jobs, they can often finish work quicker. The sys- 
tem can also make dealerships more competitive with mass 
merchandisers because of the way work can be costed out. 

Apprentices really benefit from the team concept as well. 
Working together with technicians of varying abilities, they re- 
ceive on-the-job training while gradually assuming more diffi- 
cult tasks. They also learn the importance of self-discipline 
and cooperation, because they are paid according to how 
much work the team as a whole turns out. 

Despite its advantages, the team system is often resisted by 
labor unions, management and technicians. Technicians are 
often unwilling to change, or reluctant to share their earning 
time with an apprentice. Some employees simply think it is im- 
possible for five people to work on one car without getting in 
each other’s way. These are all legitimate questions, and they 
should be carefully considered before any dealership 
launches the new system. 


Changing to a Team System 

The best way to make a transition to a team system is to test the 
waters first. Most employees need to see and understand the 
potential benefits of a new program before they fully accept it. | 
recommend a 2-step process: start with a pilot period where 
workers are grouped in teams but still paid according to indi- 
vidual production; then move to a true team system, where pay 
is related to team production. 

First, divide up the shop’s employees according to various 
levels of skill. Take a look at each technician's productivity 
levels for the last three months, and then assign shop people 
into equally balanced teams. 

Explain to the teams that for each of the next three months, 
the team that produces the most flat-rate hours per month will 


split a cash bonus. For the first month, make the bonus a fixed 
amount, but for each month thereafter base the bonus on total 
number of hours produced. This encourages extra effort. 

During this stage, technicians will still be assigned work on 
an individual basis, but team members should be located near 
one another in the shop. With the bonus as incentive, techni- 
cians begin to see the value in helping one another out on diffi- 
cult problems. 

The goal of this stage is to promote cooperaton. Workers 
need to see that by assisting and cooperating with one 
another, they can earn more money. When you sense that em- 
ployees are beginning to rally around the new concept, it’s 
time to make the switch. 


Working As A Team 

In the final stage, employee pay is tied directly to the team’s pro- 
ductivity. From now on, total up the flat rate hours produced by 
the team as a whole and divide by the number of members (in 
most cases, five). Then multiply this figure times each mem- 
bers’ hourly rate to determine weekly pay. 

The advantage of this system is you don't have to base pric- 
ing on what the top man makes. The apprentice may earn $4 
per hour, while the semi-skilled guys earn $5.50 per hour on 
up the scale. The team leader, your most skilled technician, 
may clock in at $14 per hour. Under this staggered scale, deal- 
ers find they can maximize the resources at their disposal by 
assigning work to the lowest-paid employee capable of per- 
forming a particular job. This structure rewards cooperation, 
while retaining the wage advantage demanded by more ex- 
perienced—and more skilled—employees. 

The team concept is not difficult to install or maintain in a 
dealership, but there are some things to watch out for. First, 
the system isn’t for everybody. Because the changeover can be 
expensive, dealers must examine their own operation closely 
to see if such a change would be cost effective. 

Also take a close look at the personalities and talents of your 
service employees to get a sense about how they will respond 
to the new system. Older, more experienced technicians are 
often resistant. They're used to working on their own and are 
not necessarily going to be excited about the prospect of man- 
aging a team of four lesser-skilled workers. Talk the plan over 
with them before making any decisions. 

The benefits of a team system are many. Improvements in 
quality, productivity and service sales are all possible. And 
customers often like the system, too, especially when it helps 
lower prices. Some even request a certain team work on their 
cars. So, give some thought to the team system. It can help en- 
hance your bottom line. CJ 


This column is prepared exclusively for AE by Ron Joffe, Service Director, Straub Motors Inc. 
All questions or comments pertaining to this column should be mailed to: The Service De- 
partment, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 
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Free Life Insurance? 


or years, | have used this example to illustrate the high 

cost of taxes: “Tell me, how much money do you have to 

make during your lifetime to leave your family $1 million? 
Would you believe $4 million?” 

“How does that work?” the client asks. 

“Well, if you earn $4 million over a period of time, your in- 
come tax will be approximately $2 million. Then, when you 
die, the IRS takes a $1-million estate tax toll of the $2 million 
that’s left. So you must make about $4 million to leave $1 mil- 
lion. Outrageous!” 

Like it or not, this scenario is often true. The double tax dip 
of income and estate taxes by the IRS is a sad fact of life. The 
IRS is your involuntary partner. 

Is there a way out? 

Yes, there is an alternative. But first, you must understand 
the relationship between income tax law, estate tax law and 
life insurance. When you do, there are ways to guarantee the 
amount (whatever it may be) necessary to pay every penny of 
your anticipated estate tax. Best of all, your business, home 
and other assets can pass intact to your family. The secret lies 
in several flaws in the tax law and the ability of an ordinary life 
insurance policy to accumulate tax-free dollars. Here are the 
three basic steps you must follow to get results. 

Step 1. Pay only four out of the first seven annual premiums. 
Borrow the cash surrender value in all other years (no matter 
how long you live) and use it to pay the remaining premiums. 
This method converts your policy premiums to interest pay- 
ments only, and interest is deductible (Section 264c of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code makes it all possible). 

Step 2. Use your tax-free policy dividends to buy additional 
paid-up insurance. The cash surrender value (of the original 
and additional insurance) grows rapidly enough so you can re- 
cover all your premiums and interest payments. In effect, you 
get your life insurance free. 

Step 3. If your policy is owned by an irrevocable life insur- 
ance trust, your policy proceeds will not be subject to estate 
tax—not when you die and not when your spouse dies. The in- 
surance proceeds can be used to fund all of the estate tax lia- 
bility for both you and your spouse. 

This program can be used to eliminate the impact of estate 
tax. But be forewarned, there are a number of tax traps and ex- 
ceptions. Get competent, professional help. e 


Deducting The Cost of an Unsuccessful Business Search 


26 The quest for the golden ring of business success is eternal. 


Maybe you are already in business and are looking for greener 
pastures. Maybe you have decided to shed the garments of em- 
ployment and become boss. In either case, your search usu- 
ally costs money. If your search is unsuccessful, can you de- 
duct your expenses? For the most part, you can’t. Outlays 
made during a general search or a preliminary investigation to 
find a new business are not deductible. 

Say you want to buy a new business. You run ads, travel 
around the country to look at prospective businesses and hire 
auditors to evaluate several of the prospects. Finally, you de- 
cide to buy Prospect Corp. You incur expenses, including 
legal fees, related to this specific deal. The deal falls through. 
According to Rev. Rul. 77-254, you cannot take a deduction for 
the general expenses—the ads, travel or auditors. However, 
legal expenses and some other costs related specifically to 
your attempt to buy Prospect Corp. are deductible. 

Is there a way to assure a 100-percent deduction for ex- 
penses incurred while looking for a new business? Yes, and 
it’s easy. Here’s the formula: incorporate; buy stock from your 
new corporation equal to the amount of the anticipated search 
expenses; and have the corporation (instead of you) incur the 
expenses of looking for the new business. This approach puts 
you in a no-lose position: If you actually start the business, the 
corporation is set up and ready to go; but if you do not go into 
business, you will be able to get a personal deduction for the 
expenses by the corporation. 

Here’s how you get the deduction. Liquidate the corporation 
or sell your stock. A little-known clause of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (Section 1244) allows an ordinary deduction on your 
stock loss. The loss cannot exceed $50,000 for a single tax- 
payer or $100,000 for a husband and wife filing a joint return. 

One final point: Consider electing Subchapter S status for 
your new corporation. And good luck. a 


How To Cut Your IRS Interest Costs 
If the IRS nails you for underpaying your tax (the amount is 
called a “deficiency”), not only must you pay the deficiency— 
you must also pay interest. The interest starts all the way back 
from the due date of the tax return involved and keeps on run- 
ning until the deficiency is paid. The current interest rate is 16 
percent. 

Let’s set the scene: An IRS agent is in your place of business 
auditing your records and he turns up a disputed item that 
could cause a large deficiency. Worse yet, he may be right. 
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Can you stop the running of interest on 
the potential deficiency? Yes. Here’s 
how. 

Make a payment to the IRS accom- 
panied by a letter designating the pay- 
ment as a deposit in the nature of a cash 
bond. This immediately stops the run- 
ning of interest. Then, one of two things 
can happen. 

First, you may not see eye-to-eye with 
the agent. The IRS will send a notice of 
deficiency (a 90-day letter), and an as- 
sessment will be made for the defi- 
ciency. The deposit will be applied as a 
payment of tax. If the deposit exceeds 
the deficiency, the balance will be re- 
turned upon request, without interest. 
You are free to fight the IRS in Tax Court 
to reclaim all or a portion of the defi- 
ciency. 

Second, you can settle with the agent. 
An assessment will be made and the de- 
posit will be applied against the asses- 
sed liability. In this case, a 90-day letter 
will not be mailed, and you forfeit your 
right to fight in the Tax Court. 

Once you get the 90-day letter, it is too 
late to make the deposit. Are you locked 
out of stopping interest? No. This time, 
pay only part of the deficiency and con- 
tinue your fight in the Tax Court. (As a 
technical matter, when you do not pay 
an assessed deficiency, the IRS comes 
after you in the Tax Court. If you pay the 
full deficiency, you can sue the IRS for a 
refund—usually in a district court.) 

When the case is finally settled, you 
will owe interest only on the amount 
your payment was short. But, if you win 
your fight in court, the IRS will pay you 
interest, at the same 16-percent rate, on 
the amount of your excess payment. 

The methods described above are ap- 
proved by IRS. Tell your professional ad- 
viser to check Rev. Proc. 82-51. * 


Shifting Stock ina 
Closely Held Corporation 
The typical closely held family business 
was founded and run by one person. If 
nothing else, this individual is an en- 
trepreneur. Let’s call him Joe Founder. 
Assume that Joe has been in business 
for a long time, is reaching what he 
thinks is retirement age and wants to 
pass his business on. 

Whether Joe decides to end his busi- 
ness life at an early age, or continues to 


work late in life, transfer of ownership is 
an eventual certainty. It is only a ques- 
tion of timing. The more successful 
Joe’s business becomes, the more the 
tax cost of the ultimate transfer. Since 
tax rates (both income and estate) are 
graduated, the IRS’ share is always on 
the rise. 

One method of shifting stock to a rel- 
ative who is an employee of your corpo- 
ration is called a “stock bonus.” The 
easiest way to explain the almost unbe- 
lievable tax results of a stock bonus is 
by example. 

Suppose we give a bonus to Joe Foun- 
der’s son, John. John is an employee of 
the corporation. The bonus is taken in 
shares of stock. Assume there is no 
“reasonable compensation” problem 
when adding the value of the bonus 
stock to John’s other income. What are 
the tax consequences of such a bonus? 

The answer delights tax advisers and 
business owners alike. It is not com- 
monly known that a corporation may 
issue shares of its stock to an employee 
with the following tax consequences: 

1) The employee must pay income 
tax on the fair market value of the stock 
he receives. 

2) The corporation can deduct the 
fair market value of the stock that it 
gives to the employee as compensation. 

3) The corporation does not pay in- 
come tax on the benefit it receives. 

The combination of these sections of 
the Code and the Revenue Ruling gives 
Joe, John and the corporation a tre- 
mendous tax advantage. Not only does 
the corporation get a full tax deduction 
for the fair market value of the stock, but 
when all the smoke clears, Joe’s per- 
centage of ownership in the corporation 
has been reduced—by the new shares 
owned by John. The effect is the same 
as if Joe had sold some of his shares to 
his son, except the stock bonus is tax- 
free to Joe. 

If you have an employee (related or 
not) who will ultimately take over for 
you, it is a must to review the possible 
benefits of a stock bonus plan with your 
tax adviser. C 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for E 
by Irving Blackman, certified public accountant and attor- 
ney. All comments or questions pertaining to this column 
should be mailed to: Blackman, Kallick & Co., 180 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 
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“Buick City” 


eneral Motors Corp. and Buick Motor recently an- 

nounced that the division's home city of Flint will be 

the location of a major new assembly complex for a 
coming generation of cars. 

The project involves completely revamping the current car 
assembly operations in Flint to produce an all-new family of 
front-wheel-drive autos for the 1986 model year. Operations at 
the Fisher metal fabricating and body assembly plant in Flint 
will be consolidated with a 
group of Buick plants. 

Lloyd Reuss, Buick gen- 
eral manager, says, “The 
awarding of this project by 
GM means that Buick will re- 
main in the car assembly 
business. Without it, Buick 
would have ceased to be a 
car assembler and 8,600 
jobs probably would have 
been lost at the Buick and 
Fisher facilities.” 

GM officials predict the Buick project will result in nearly 
5,000 jobs in the complex, with a capital expenditure of more 
than $200 million. Buick will produce most of the completed 
vehicles, including major sheet metal assembly. Production 
capacity is scheduled to be 75 cars an hour on two shifts. 

A major aspect of the project involves sourcing components 
as Close to Flint as possible. “Right now we know we can 
source 99 percent of the parts within a 300-mile radius,” Reuss 
says. “Move out 200 miles and it’s 93 percent and 83 percent 
within 100 miles.” 

Clustering parts plants near the assembly line speeds deliv- 
ery of parts and reduces expensive inventories. GM officials 
say “just in time” sourcing will make Buick more competitive 
with the Japanese. In 1979, Buick’s home plant parts inventory 
averaged $250 million, Reuss says. That figure dropped to 
$125 million in 1982, and further cuts are underway. 

“The ideal would be to have no inventory,” he says. “A 
supplier’s truck would pull right up to the assembly line and 
unload, with no stops at a receiving dock half a mile away.” 
That stop at the dock means loading and unloading, internal 
delivery, handling and more handling, Reuss says. To cut han- 
dling is to cut costs. 

The capital expenditure for “Buick City” will be “in excess of 


28 $200 million,” according to GM President F. James McDonald. 


“The project involves completely 
revamping the current assembly 
operations in Flint to produce 
an all-new family of autos.” 


“In the years ahead, we will encourage our suppliers to help us 
refine our already efficient just-in-time inventory procedures,” 
McDonald says. 

“Ideally we envision delivering parts directly to the assembly 
plant, with little or no inventory float at all, thereby keeping 
costs down and helping us to improve our competitive posi- 
tion,” McDonald says. 

The interdivisional interplay at General Motors—with Fisher 
Body taking a minimally visi- 
ble role in the new opera- 
tion—probably isn’t very im- 
portant, especially when 
compared to the new vigor at 
the Buick Division. As_re- 
cently as 1975, Buick was in 
the doldrums, with few new 
products coming down the 
pike. 

Anew management team, 
which includes strong input 
from a once highly rebellious 
union, has gone along way toward turning the division around. 

For example, in 1975, Buick produced next to nothing in the 
way of components for other GM divisions and automakers. 
Today, it has a large and growing parts operation. Buick also 
has quietly established an international sales operation. Buick 
people make no secret of their intention to become the preem- 
inent manufacturer of torque converters in the U.S.—and 
perhaps the world. 

When Buick City opens in 2'2 years, GM will have six mod- 
ern assembly plants in Michigan. Two of the other five are Pon- 
tiac’s P-car plant in Pontiac and Oldsmobile’s home plant in 
Lansing. 

General Motors Assembly Division will have three: the exist- 
ing Willow Run plant in Ypsilanti, the “Poletown” plant and 
Orion Township plant northwest of Detroit. GM also has more 
than two dozen component plants in Michigan, almost all 
within 100 miles of the assembly plants. 

As Reuss puts it: “We're taking advantage of geography. One 
of the advantages of being in the midwest is its convenience. 
We need to take better advantage of it.” C) 


This column is prepared for AE by Doug Williams, a Detroit-based automotive writer, All com- 
ments or questions pertaining to this column.should be mailed to: Detroit Update, automo- 
tive executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 
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» to remember... 
the Super 

Single Source. 


* Paint Sealant * Professional Marketing 


Now there's one Super Single Source Consultants 


for all of your major aftermarket programs... * Rustproofing 


THERMO-GUARD. Only THERMO-GUARD * Service Contract program 
provides complete control of all your profit * Sound Deadener 

centers. ..from an international company...with * Anti-theft program 

a full “no hassle” warranty service to protect * Tire Sealant << Cebdeiee 

your dealership. Deal with one company for the 

best, most profitable aftermarket profit center * Fabric Protector —_& Accident & Health 
programs. Make it THERMO-GUARD... 

your Super Single Source. * Vinyl Protector * Premium financing 


It's about time someone 
gave you a helping hand. 


THERMO-GUARD, INC. « International Headquarters: 
5546 W. Oakland Park Boulevard « Fort Lauderdale. FL 33313 
305-735-4700 in Florida « Toll free 800-327-5120 
IN CANADA: 277 Lake Shore Road East. Suite 209 
Oakville, Ontario, Canada L6J1H9 « (416) 842-4990 
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WHEELWAYS. 


The Ultimate 
insurance Package 


tnatS Exclusively 
YOUrS. 


Wheelways. Exclusive because it is one of the first 
comprehensive insurance packages designed for automobile 
dealerships plus leasing and rent-a-car companies. 


Wheelways. Ultimate because one convenient package gives 
you all the unique and essential coverages you need at 
substantial cost savings. All risk protection on buildings and 
contents. Business interruption. Extra expense insurance. 
Comprehensive liability including truth in lending errors & 
omissions and consumer complaint coverage. Full crime 
protection. Vicarious liability. Leasing and rent-a-car insurance. 
Residual value coverage. And much more. 


Wheelways. Easy because it eliminates the paper work, monthly 
reports and red tape when there's a claim. Efficient because it 
provides you with more services than ever before available. 
Interest-free monthly billing. Monthly loss runs. Toll free claims 
service. The convenience of a local agent. Low interest rate 
financing for rent-a-car companies. And much more. 


Wheelways. Developed especially for you by the innovative 
professionals — with 25 years’ experience — The Maguire 
Insurance Agency. And available exclusively from their 
nationwide network of independent insurance agents. 


Wheelways. The ultimate insurance package that’s exclusively 
yours — all at a pretty terrific price. 


For more information or the name of your local Wheelways Agent, 
Call or write us. 


WHECLWAYS 


mia MAGUIRE INSURANCE AGENCY INC. 


259 East Lancaster Avenue * Wynnewood, PA 19096 
(215) 642-8400 
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by Ted Orme 
ith new-car profits shrinking 
ter than ice cubes in the 


tropics these past few years, 


dealers have been bombarded with new 
schemes for wringing out every possi- 
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have done some of the bombarding. 
Last April, for instance, AE talked about 
how to build floor traffic and profits with 3] . 


ble extra dollar of profit. AZ knows. We 
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specialty cars. In that article, we iden- 
tified specialty cars as an excellent prof- 
it booster when approached with cau- 
tion. But what about today’s situation? 
With even well-managed stores in 
trouble, are specialty cars still lucrative? 

“A lot of people who delved into the 
specialty car business thinking it was an 
easy market got burned,” says Mike 
Sebastian, general sales manager for La 
Mesa, an RV, Chevrolet and Zimmer 
dealer in southern California. “Any time 
you have a slowdown in the market, 
poorly managed operations fold. Only 
the strongest survive.” 

A recent canvass of a 4-year-old list of 
“neoclassic” car builders and custom 
converters revealed that fully one-third 
were no longer connected to their listed 
phone numbers. Becoming history 
were not only a number of fast-buck art- 
ists and backyard operators, but also 
some big names in the business— 
Clenet, Shay, Diapoli, Diamante, 
Sceptre, Kanzler and Elegante. 

This could be an ominous signal in 
many industries. But specialty cars are 
glamorous. They attract a variety of 
dreamers and schemers as well as as- 
tute businessmen. As a result, the in- 
dustry will always have a high attrition 
rate. 

The product is also a high-ticket item 


that depends upon the whims of an 
affluent few. Without your own crystal 
ball it is difficult to plot the movement of 
this group or how they will spend their 
money. 

To get a handle on this eclectic indus- 
try, we queried a few of its survivors and 
leaders. Without exception, they brim- 
med with enthusiasm. They see the fu- 
ture of specialty cars and custom con- 
versions as being especially bright. 

“We look forward to 1983 as just a fan- 
tastic year,” says Bob Zimmer, presi- 
dent of Zimmer Motor Car Corp. “But I'd 
be lying if I said business couldn't be 
better. Times are tough, but demand for 
the product has continued strong, and 
the retail movement in recent months 
has been excellent.” 

Zimmer's product is the hand-crafted 
“Golden Spirit,” a neoclassic motorcar 
reminiscent of the '30s. The car features 
24-karat gold-plated medallions and an 
eagle hood ornament to go with its pad- 
ded opera roof, teak running boards 
and leather trunk belts. The original 
$60,000 coupe is soon to be joined by a 
convertible, T-top and formal model, 
and Zimmer is actively seeking new 
dealers to help market the cars in areas 
where the company is not currently rep- 
resented. 

Roy Segal, president of Legend Auto- 
rama Ltd., a Porsche, Audi, Saab, Zim- 
mer dealer in Amityville, NY, says his 
sales of Zimmers actually picked up 
over the past year. He markets the car 


differently than his other cars and to a 
different kind of buyer, but he reports it 
is still a great traffic builder. “Everybody 
who passes by stops to take a look.” 

Segal thinks the Zimmer makes him 
“unique.” And to cement that image, 
each Zimmer he delivers comes with a 
dozen long-stem roses to match the silk 
ones in the car’s crystal vase. “If you're 
buying a classy car for a classy price you 
ought to be treated with class,” he says. 
Segal says the treatment he gets from 
the factory is the same, and he recom- 
mends any dealer interested in these 
kinds of cars follow his own example 
before signing up. Both Segal and his 
son thoroughly checked out the com- 
pany and the product at the factory be- 
fore taking the car on. 


Action At Avanti 

Another industry optimist is former auto 
dealer Stephen H. Blake, who forked 
over $5 million this past fall to buy Av- 
anti Motor Corp. After making his mark 
as a Washington, DC, real estate de- 
veloper, Blake, 39, got a hard lesson in 
the automobile business when he 
bought and finally had to liquidate a 
Ford, Lincoln-Mercury dealership in 
Claremont, NH. “I went up there to go 
skiing in 1977 and three years later | had 
lost a million dollars,” he moans. 

In the process, however, Blake learn- 
ed about the enduring demand for exo- 
tic and specialty cars. “At a time when | 
couldn't give away a $4,000 Ford, I was 
still selling a lot of $20,000 to $30,000 
exoticars from my lot across the street,” 
he says. “I learned that even in these 
bad times the rich keep getting richer 
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and nothing keeps them from buying a 
car they really want.” 

Among the exotics Blake owned and 
sold were a couple of Avantis. He had a 
special fondness for the style and dura- 
bility of the car, which he notes is “the 
last great hand-built car in this country.” 
When the opportunity arose to buy the 
company, he jumped. He has already 
recruited some top auto engineers and 
designers to help him modernize the 20- 
year-old design, and he is toying with 
the idea of adding a convertible option. 
The company’s aging South Bend, IN, 
plant has the capability to more than 
double its current annual production of 
about 200 cars, and Blake plans to take 
full advantage of that fact with a more 
aggressive marketing campaign for the 
$25,000 Avanti. He has already begun 
the search for “the right kind of dealers” 
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to help him in this effort. 

Blake and Zimmer both say they do 
not “pitch” dealers on selling their cars. 
They let the cars sell themselves on 
their own merit. “We want the guy who 
wants the car and knows how to sell it,” 
says Zimmer. 

Both men also agree that, like most 
auto-related industries, the specialty 
car business has experienced a shake- 
out where only the strongest companies 
remain. But that does not mean dealers 
can throw caution to the winds. If a 
dealer is interested in specialty cars, he 
should still carefully check the ‘quality 
of the product and the financial strength 
of the company. 

That is also the case among converti- 
ble converters, says Larry Moran, sales 
manager for Coach Builders Ltd. (CBL), 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL. “Look for longevity 
and design experience,” says Moran. 
“In the car itself, structural _ re- 
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strengthening is the unseen but most 
critical factor. If that loosens up, every- 
thing else goes with it.” Lack of quality 
has killed more than a few outfits in the 
conversion business, he points out. “If 
you build a marginal product, it catches 
up with you in a hurry.” 


The Conversion Market 

Moran reports that business was a “little 
quiet this summer,” but has picked up 
strongly in recent months. “But the mar- 
ket has shifted decidely up-scale.” His 
hottest seller right now is the Jaguar 
XJ-S, which he says “dealers can’t get 
enough of.” 

Does he worry that his business will 
diminish as more manufacturers return 
to convertibles? “No,” says Moran, “that 
has consistently helped us. They come 
in and pick up the slack in the mid- and 
low-end of the market. We pick and 
choose where they aren't.” Sometimes 
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the company even goes head to head 
with the factory—when it feels the man- 
ufacturer can’t keep up with demand for 
its own convertible. Case in point: The 
company plans to introduce a Porsche 
911 convertible soon. 

“We're continuing to grow and are 
quite happy about it,” concludes 
Moran. With average markups running 
30 to 50 percent, he adds that this is still 
a very attractive business for the right 
dealer—in his estimation, “a well-fi- 
nanced store with a little bit of flair in an 
affluent area.” 

R.T. “Bob” McMahan, vice-president 
of sales and marketing for Hess & 
Eisenhardt Co., the granddaddy of all 
coach builders, dating back to 1876, 
glowingly announces that “our busi- 
ness has never been better,” with con- 
vertible Eldorado and Toronado models 
“particularly strong.” He agrees that 
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there are fewer of “the small mom and 
pop” convertible converters around 
these days, but warns there are “still 
many floundering around in_ the 
limousine business.” He says dealers 
should investigate the reputation and fi- 
nancial standing of any coach builder, 
including its warranty insurance. He 
recommends talking with the firm’s cus- 
tomers, as well as looking closely at its 
products. 

For the future, H&E plans two new 
small convertibles for the general mar- 
ket and more aftermarket specialty work 
like the air foil and pinstriping package 
it offers on Oldsmobile Firenzas. 

Such low-cost customizing has really 
taken off, according to Phillis Griffin, 
sales manager of E&G Classics Inc. of 
Columbia, MD, a leading producer and 
distributor of simulated convertible 
tops and custom spares. “Business is 
fantastic,” says Griffin. “Our sales tri- 
pled in 1981 and 1982. Even with the 
economic situation, people are still 
going after these items in greater num- 
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bers than ever.” 


Dealer Benefits 
Why dealers go for specialty cars is no 
surprise at all. A simulated convertible 
top that costs the dealer $795 installed 
brings as much as $2,400 retail in some 
of the Sun Belt areas, and the average 
price is about $1,695 elsewhere, ac- 
cording to Griffin. The classic spare 
costs $550 installed, and goes for about 
$1,200 retail. Add in the fact that dealers 
don’t have to floorplan these lucrative 
options, and it’s a very convincing busi- 
ness proposition. 

Obviously, the demand for specialty 
cars and conversion items does not ex- 
tend throughout the nation. But for the 
right dealer in the right market, a good 
specialty car made by a reputable firm 
makes excellent sense. 

La Mesa’s Mike Sebastian offers prob- 
ably the best advice of all to dealers in- 
terested in this business. 

“Make sure the rest of your house is 
clean and performing well before you 
try to handle a specialty car,” says 
Sebastian. “Because it’s only the des- 
sert. The rest of your business is the 
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PULL WITH 
THE LEADER! 


THE NEW BEELINER® 12000 is the rugged, quick correction system that 
increases production in collision-correction shops. 


THE BEELINER® 12000 can handle all frame correction 
jobs on all age, all makes (small cars through vans and 
pickups) without changing tools or adding special at- 
tachments for specific makes or models. The Beeliner® 
12000 utilizes the Bee Line Standard Pull Rams and 
Multi- Pull® concept which has made the Bee Line Com- 
pany leaders in the automotive collision-correction in- 
dustry. The three Beeliner® 12000 quick 

anchoring, tilting towers are easily position- 
@d to give the Beeliner® 12000 a full 360° 
work capacity around the machine bed. 
This feature allows for positioning vehicle 
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damage on either end of the machine, and correct 
damage on both ends of the vehicle at the same time. 
BEE LINE’S TRIED AND PROVEN GAUGING SYSTEM 
allows one man to do all of the (Datum and Centerline) 
measurement work as well as pull the vehicle into align- 
ment quickly and accurately. The Beeliner® 12000 base 
requires no in-floor installation... 

Set it and use it. It will Out-pull them all in 
increased production and profits. 

For more information contact: 

Bee Line Company, P.O. Box 709, 

Bettendorf, lowa 52722-0709 

Phone (319) 332-4066 


(For more information circle # 4) TWX 910-525-1202 


Call Toll Free 1-800-553-2010 
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ike many dealers, chances are that 
you have a large bundle of much- 
needed (and unnoticed) cash 

idling around your dealership. 

No, it’s not in ready-to-take-to-the- 
supermarket form. But it can mean 
money in the bank to you. If you look 
carefully—in desks, files, the mail, and 
in zone or factory offices—you'll find it. 
What’s the buried treasure? It’s unpro- 
cessed or improperly processed war- 
ranty claims! 

Far too many dealers let money slip 
away through slow and sloppy handling 
of warranty claim paperwork. It’s a 
problem each dealer should confront. 
And the answer to the problem is simply 
some careful supervision and review. 

If you're in the habit of relying com- 
pletely on your staff or the zone staff to 
handle warranty work, you run the risk 
of losing control of your monies. Deal- 
ers need to keep tabs on the amount of 
warranty claims “waiting to be paid” by 
the factory each month, and they need 
to understand whether a figure is un- 
usually high or low. Only then can a 
dealer make the most of the resources 
at his disposal. 

| suggest that you employ some sim- 
ple management techniques to check 
the validity of what you are told about 
warranty claims in your dealership. It’s 
simply good business practice. 

Consider the case of a dealer | know 
who consistently showed a warranty re- 
ceivables balance of $130,000. The 
$130,000 represented four times the 

value of his average monthly warranty 
claims (parts, labor and sublet.) 
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The dealer thought this figure was 
normal and no cause for alarm. Upon 
further questioning, he admitted that 
$130,000 was perhaps a bit high, but 
that was only because his warranty 
clerk was “a little behind in her work.” 
Well, $130,000 worth of backup is more 
than “a little behind.” If that were the 
only problem, there should have been a 
huge pile of unprocessed claims on her 
desk. And by the dealer’s own admis- 
sion, there was no such pile. 

Then the dealer made a comment 
that set off red lights and bells. He said, 
“Even my service manager tells me that 
this situation is normal, and that it 
should improve when the factory 
speeds up payment.” 

This dealer was being given a snow 
job. His trust was seriously misplaced. 
The question he needed to ask—and fi- 
nally did—was, “Who has the paper- 
work and what's happening with it?” 

Upon investigation, this dealer dis- 
covered $70,000 to $80,000 worth of 
Claims sitting in his service manager's 
desk awaiting zone authorization. The 
warranty sales on these repair orders 
were already posted, and presumably, 
the commissions were already paid. 

The problem was that the service 
manager did not want to push his fac- 
tory service rep to process claims quick- 
ly because he was afraid of ruining their 
good relationship. It seems that the ser- 
vice manager was more concerned 
about the welfare of the factory rep than 
he was about the dealer. Since commis- 
sions were already paid, the dealer was 
the only big loser. 


Keeping In Touch 

Knowing when you are being given a 
snow job can save a dealer a lot of heart- 
aches and money. While most dealers 
don’t have the time or inclination to 
watchdog their warranty traffic on a 
daily basis, there are some steps you 


40 can take to maintain better control over 
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the work—and money—flow. First, you 
need to understand what a normal fig- 
ure for warranty receivables is in your 
dealership. Only then will you know 
whether an employee or an outmoded 
procedure is standing in the way of effi- 
cient processing. 

Assume that no claims have been re- 
turned for correction, denied or held for 
authorization. In this “perfect case,” the 
amount owed to you by the factory 
should be equal to your average daily 
warranty sales multiplied by the 
number of days it takes the factory to 
process your credits. For example, if 
your average daily warranty sales are 
$1,000 and the average number of days 
from submission to credit is 10 work 
days, then your average warranty receiv- 
ables balance should be $10,000. 

We do live in the real world, however, 
and claim corrections and denials 
should be expected. But while such ex- 
ceptions will affect the amount owed to 
you, they should not add up to an over- 
whelming figure. If you have as much 
money in unresolved corrections and 
denials as you have in unpaid first-time 
submissions, you need to take a close 
look at your procedures. Do not let ex- 
cuses keep you from finding the exact 
reason for the slowdown in payment. 


The next important figure to review is 
the “warranty claims receivables” 
amount on your financial statement. 
Seldom do dealerships follow the same 
procedures or policies in posting sales, 
payments and adjustments to this ac- 
count. Here are some things to look at: 

1) Are your warranty sales posted to 
accounting before the claim is submit- 
ted or transmitted to the factory for pay- 
ment? (Your accounting system may 
show a receivable that is still in dealer- 
ship processing.) 

2) Are claims held for zone approval 
included in this figure? (Whether they 
are or not, you should know how much 
of your money ‘s being tied up in this 
manner.) 

3) Are write-offs taken before a final 
review of the claim takes place? (Prema- 
ture write-offs can cause you to under- 
state your receivables amount and to 
lose the audit trail.) 

Knowing what is or is not included in 
warranty accounts is absolutely essen- 
tial to proper evaluation of a dealership 
warranty system’s effectiveness. 

Now that you have a better under- 
standing of the nature and workings of 
your warranty claims receivables, you 
are ready to evaluate the effectiveness 
of your processing system. This proce- 
dure should be conducted on a monthly 
basis to ensure maximum performance. 
Two steps are necessary. First, inven- 
tory all in-process warranty paperwork. 
Then, analyze and spot trends using 
your warranty receivables register. Let's 
consider each. 


The Inventory Approach 

Desk drawers, shelves and piles of 
paper hide a host of sins. If most dealers 
knew how much money they have tied 
up in the slow processing of warranty 
paperwork, they would literally choke! 
Examine your own offices. You will 
either achieve a rude awakening, or 
peace of mind. In both instances the ef- 
fort is worthwhile. 

Start by inventorying all warranty 
paperwork that represents an open item 
not in the factory’s processing system. 
Organize this “in-process” warranty 
paperwork into categories that will aid 
in uncovering problem areas. 
Suggested categories: (1) repairs com- 
pleted by claims not yet submitted; (2) 
claims held for authorization before 
submission; (3) claims held for authori- 
zation that have been denied or re- 
turned for corrections; and (4) correc- 
tions or denials not yet processed for re- 


submission. 

This inventory procedure should not 
be confused with the analysis of your 
warranty receivables register (which is 
discussed later). In this age of com- 
puterized accounting, we lose track of a 
lot of the detail that goes into proper 
evaluations. In many cases, the exami- 
nation of original paperwork is neces- 
sary to identify problems. 

For example, usually there is no entry 
into your electronic accounting system 
for a claim returned for correction. This 
claim is simply unpaid and normally 
there would be no entry until it is paid or 
written off. 

Most dealers use a simple system for 
uncovering “missing documents” (such 
as repair orders and parts tickets). On 
the other hand, many dealers don’t have 
a system for uncovering “denied” or “re- 
turn for correction” warranty claim 
paperwork. A claim returned for correc- 
tion in the first week of the month may, 
or may not, have been processed for re- 
submission in that month. You proba- 
bly have no way of knowing except to 
ask directly and that is a bad position for 
any small businessman. 

Formulate and use a logging system 
to ensure proper and prompt process- 
ing of this paperwork. The memo en- 


tries on your credit memos are your only 
central source of “non-payment” infor- 
mation. Use the credit memo, or a sepa- 
rate control listing, to check off com- 
pleted “non-payment” reviews. And 
make your people use the system. 

As you complete your inventory, look 
closely at each claim “in process.” Ask 
yourself some questions: (1) Should I 
consider it normal for this amount to be 
held for authorization? (2) Is it reasona- 
ble that this amount of claims denied or 
returned for correction to be held for au- 
thorization? (3) Is anyone goofing off on 
the job? and (4) What can! do to remedy 
the situation? 

If you simply take this suggestion and 
pass it on to a subordinate for follow- 
up, you are robbing yourself of a valu- 
able (and I mean in terms of dollars) ex- 
perience. Employees often offer wishy- 
washy answers to questions about war- 
ranty paperwork because they assume 
your interest and understanding are lim- 
ited. Show them that's not the case. 


Accounting Records Analysis 

Now that you have established hands- 
on knowledge of the paperwork in the 
dealership, take a look at the paperwork 
in the factory. 

First, take the time to understand what 
types of entries are made into this ac- 
count. Some action (sale, credit, etc.) al- 
ways precedes an entry. Find out what ac- 
tivity has taken place and determine if the 
interests of the dealership are being served 
properly in this area. Many times errone- 
ous procedures are perpetuated simply 
because “we always did it that way.” 

What is included in the register? This 
record should represent claims avail- 
able to the factory for processing and 
payment. If your dealership posts 
claims as warranty sales (and therefore 
as receivables) more than a day or two 
before the claim is presented for pay- 
ment, you have actually overstated your 
warranty claim receivables. How do you 
know that a posted warranty sale was 
transmitted? How do you know that a 
transmitted warranty claim was posted? 

How are “write-offs” taken? Examine 
the vouchers used to adjust this account 
in the event a claim is deemed unpay- 
able. You may find some fancy footwork 
in these vouchers, designed to make the 
register look better than its actual con- 
dition. Ask specific questions and get 
specific answers. And make this ques- 
tioning a habit! 

Looking to the schedule itself, do you 
have significant amounts in claims 
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more than 60 days old? If you have done 
an inventory, you should already have a 
pretty good idea of how you stand in this 
area. If your experience with the actual 
paperwork does not correspond with 
the detail on the schedule, more in- 
depth analysis should be undertaken to 
uncover the reason for the discrepancy. 
Some “hidden” warranty paperwork 
may have evaded your inventory, or 
your accounting procedures may serve 
to cloud the existence of unpaid and un- 
processed “non-payment” paperwork. 


Conclusion 

Performing these exercises will enable 
you to personally evaluate the effective- 
ness of your warranty systems. 

I guess the real message is quite sim- 
ple: It’s your money. No one should be 
more interested in it than you. And, 
with care, you stand to make the largest 
gain. ‘-) 


Editor's Note: Jim Muntz is the pub- 
lisher of Warranty Dollars & Sense 
newsletter. In addition, Muntz conducts 
workshops nationwide about warranty 
claims processing. 
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Wasting Time 


ou only have so many working hours ina day. A certain 

number are determined by your sales manager at your 

dealership. Some of you also use evenings and week- 

ends for work—calling on prospects at their homes or bring- 
ing owners’ files up to date. 

The quantity of hours isn’t that important, but the quality of 
those hours is. It’s what you do during working hours that 
counts—especially what you do during the regular working 
hours set by your dealership, 
when you are supposed to 
be actively selling vehicles. 

One of the biggest wastes 
of time is what I call the 
“club meeting.” You know 
what I mean by a “club meet- 
ing.” A salesperson comes 
in when the dealership 
opens for business and says 
to the rest of the sales force 
(by the water cooler or the coffee machine), “Want to hear how 
I bowled last night?” Soon he’s discussing strikes and spares, 
and the rest of the sales force is listening eagerly instead of 
going after business. 

Or a catering truck comes around for lunch and everybody 
hangs around making selections. Then when the group recon- 
venes back at the dealership, endless discussions take place 
about yesterday’s sporting events. 

Or if it isn't lunch on the home grounds, someone says, 
“Where are we gonna eat?” Somebody else suggests a place, 
there’s an argument or discussion, and off everybody goes to 
lunch. Salespeople usually go to places where other sales- 
people hang out, so there's very little chance of meeting any- 
body who can help you earn a buck. After lunch, more time is 
lost with stories and jokes. Before long the day is shot. 

Club talk! How many customers does that get you? 

You're a motor vehicle salesman. You're in a business. 
You're not a club member. 

In these days when the selling is tough, you have to get out 
and hustle. You have to use your time, not waste it. 

Gossip, jokes, storytelling, and small talk at the coffee 
machine are all time-wasters. They don't help you build busi- 
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“Gossip, jokes, storytelling 
and small talk at the coffee 
machine are all time-wasters.” 


Any time you spend looking for ways to get out of work costs 
you money. Being part of the club—the salespeople who hang 
around doing nothing—won’'t make you any money. 

You can't sell yourself successfully if you make a career out 
of being the guy who knows the funniest stories, or the latest 
gossip. That doesn't sell cars. 

But you can make your hours profitable. Get to know the 
product inside and out. Study spec sheets. Talk with guys in 
the service department. 
Study your competition. 
Spend your free time on the 
telephone prospecting or 
sending out direct-mail 
pieces. And, if you're up next 
on the floor, take the time to 
make a good presentation 
and give the prospect a well- 
planned demonstration ride. 

I ran into club meetings 
my first day as an automobile salesman. Like most good sales- 
man, | learned early on not to join the club. A rule | followed 
paid off for me. I pass it along freely. When the rest of the sales 
force went to lunch, | very rarely went along. | had other, more 
important things to do. When! did go to lunch with someone, 
it was with a prospect—it was business. | made it a rule to be 
all business while | was working. I refused to join the club. 

And my advice to you is don’t join the club either. If you're in 
a clique now, ease your way out. Because hardly anyone who 
hangs out with the boys most of the day is successful. You see, 
most of the guys in the “club” think that all the business you'll 
need walks in the door every day. 

Not today it doesn't. And, nobody knows that better than 
you. If you do all you can to build business, the effort pays off. 

Use all your time to create opportunities for selling. That's 
the difference between working your time or wasting it. 

And that difference really counts when it comes to selling 
yourself. O 


This column is prepared exclusively for AE by Joe Girard, named the World's Greatest Sales- 
man 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Records. All questions or comments pertaining 
to this column should be mailed to: Selling Yourself, automotive executive magazine, 
8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 


For Your Car Washing and 
Polishing Equipment Needs - 
TALK TO SLANT BRUSH 


‘enterprise 
system 
at work... 


visit a nearby 


NAAA 


member auction 


National Auto 

Auction Association 

member auctions 

handle over 3,000,000 cars and 
trucks a year. They help you 
buy and sell profitably. They 
help you balance inventories. 
Auction members provide 
multiple services, too, like 
transporting cars, washing, cleaning, and repairing 
them. And, our auctions help establish real market 
values for automobiles across the nation. This is free 
enterprise at work. It is private enterprise at its best. 
Both buyers and sellers at our auctions profit through 
regular visits...where ethical standards and practices by 
our members are unexcelled. 

isn’t it great to know an Association like NAAA is 
working for you? Where else, but in America? 


For additional information and name of your nearest _<gaeiR 


member auctions, phone or write: . "; 
Bernard Hart, Executive Secretary : \\p A 
a \ 
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(For more information circle # 14) 


National Auto Auction 
Association, In 


5701 RUSSELL DRIVE 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA (402)464-2170 


ROLL OVER WASHERS 
e available with blower 


DRIVE THRU WASHERS 
© complete line of 
conveyorized equipment. 


Soft Brush Auto Polisher | : 


J. eat seal 


POLISHING EQUIPMENT 
© apply paint sealants 
and waxes in 8 minutes. 


Paint Sealant Program available 


C2 systems 


A Division of Bivens Winchester Corp. 
P.O. Box 254 © Danville, Virginia 24543 


1-800-446-8894 or 1-804-797-9241 
Distributor Inquiries Invited 


(For more information circle # 5) 


WE CAN 
RUS TPROOF 
0U00 CAR 


JUST ONE OF THE BENEFITS OF COMING 
IN UNDER THE UDG UMBRELLA. 


Our computer can process as many extended ser- 
vice contracts on your cars in an hour as your service 
department could rustproof in years. And at more pro- 
fit to you. Now, with our extended service contract pro- 
gram, you can eliminate all the hassle and mess involv- 
ed in rustproofing. With the stroke of a pen you can re- 
place the goop and realize more profit ‘han you ever saw 
when you tied up man hours and service stalls rustproof- 
ing cars. © Our extended service contract program will 
cover rust perforation up to seven years, and is the only pro- 
gram of its kind in the country. e For more information 
and an agent in your area calf our toll free number today: 
800/528-3602. In Arizona call 602/954-8555. 


UNITED DEALER GROUP 
Financial & Insurance Marketing 
3020 East Camelback Road, Suite #195, Phoenix. AZ 85016 


AGENT INQUIRIES INVITED! (For more information circle # 19) 


s automotive sales continue 

their sluggish rebound, some 

dealers are finding strength 

in numbers. By expanding to new 

lines and locations, chain dealers— 

operators with three or more stores— 

are benefiting from economies of scale 
and improved management. 

How do they do it? Ask John William- 
son and Bob Rosenthal. John William- 
son is the chairman of Key Royal Auto- 
motive Co., a management company 
headquartered in Birmingham, AL. 
Since first opening a Pontiac store in 
1958, Key Royal has expanded to 19 


Chain 


Gong ee 


SN eZ 


dealerships and 1,200 employees. The 
locations range from Florida to Min- 
nesota, and as far west as Arizona. 
Though Key Royal owns some of its 
dealerships, its main goal is to help its 
dealer “partners” acquire and manage 


more. 


to three 


by Gary James 


their own stores. In most cases, Key 
Royal puts up 75 percent of the initial in- 
vestment, and the partner it chooses 
contributes the remainder. Profits are 
shared proportionately. 

The partner is given the option to buy 
out Key Royal’s share over a 10-year 
period. During that time, Key Royal re- 
ceives $10 per new car sold plus 10 per- 
cent of the dealership’s net profits. 
When the buy-out is complete, the deal- 
er has the option to remain with the 
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group or go his own way. 

“All of our dealers except one have 
continued to use our services, even 
after they were fully capitalized,” Wil- 
liamson says. “They see real benefits in 
the supervision, training and motivation 
we provide.” 

Bob Rosenthal is another successful 
chain dealer. As president of Geneva 
Management Co., Rosenthal owns and 
operates a chain of seven dealerships in 
the Washington, DC, area. Other busi- 
ness interests include an advertising 
agency, a leasing and daily rentals oper- 
ation and an insurance company. 

Rosenthal grew up in the auto busi- 
ness. His father has been a Chevy dealer 
in the metro area for more than 60 years, 
and Bob opened his first store in 1954. 
Since then, Rosenthal has owned 25 
dealerships at one time or another. He 
prefers to operate with a dealer partner, 
but only one of his dealerships is cur- 
rently under a buy-sell arrangement. “I 
like working with people who have a 
vested interest in our dealerships,” he 
says, “but it’s hard to find good, qual- 
ified people.” 

At the recent NADA Convention in Las 
Vegas, NV, Rosenthal and Williamson 
conducted three workshops about 
chain dealerships. Each session was 
standing-room only. The highlights of 
their discussions follow. 


FE: Why are you involved in a chain 
operation? 

Williamson: Key Royal is primarily a 
management company. Over the years, 
we've developed certain management 
techniques that are very effective, and 
we think they should be put to use. 

At the same time, we are trying to at- 
tract young people into the automotive 


business, and teach them about it. 
When they succeed in making their 
businesses grow and prosper, we all 
benefit. The dealer partner eventually 
acquires his own store, and we expand 
our network. 

Rosenthal: Most of the buy-out ar- 
rangements I've made over the years 
had the same purpose: to attract new 
blood into the business. Just paying 
someone a high salary often isn't 
enough to keep a top person working 
for you very long. 

#E: Where do you find potential part- 
ners? 

Williamson: We breed them. In 
each of our dealerships, we have a train- 
ing manager. His job is to recruit new 
talent. 

Whenever we take over a dealership, 
we'll often bring in a new team of 
people, especially salespeople, be- 
cause we have our own way of training 
and managing them. We give all the em- 
ployees the chance to work for us, but 
many can’t meet our standards and end 
up leaving. For instance, we require 
every salesman to come to work every 
day with a written plan of his activities. 
Some salesmen simply can’t organize 
themselves to do it. 

So we train our future dealers from 
within. We usually don’t hire anyone 
who has worked in the industry previ- 
ously. Out of 19 dealerships, only two of 
our dealers had automotive back- 
ground. One was a salesman during 
college, and the other was a service ad- 
viser. It’s easier to train employees 
when you don't have to untrain them. 
The quickest we've ever developed a 
dealer was six years; the longest was 12. 

We always have three or four people 
on hand who we think are ready to be- 


come dealers. Then, when an opportu- 
nity arises, we offer it to one of them. If 
he has the desire to live in that particu- 
lar area, we're in business. 

Rosenthal: We look at any dealer- 
ship in the Washington, DC, area that is 
available. But unlike Key Royal, we 
don't have a large backlog of qualified 
people waiting for their own stores. This 
has kept us from expanding more than 
we have. 

When we open a dealership, we try to 
stick with the employees that are al- 
ready there. We'd rather go with existing 
employees, because replacements are 
so hard to find. We've been very suc- 
cessful in training people to meet our 
needs, however. I’m a big believer in in- 
centives, and almost everyone who 
works in our dealerships is paid, at least 
in part, by commission. 

Having seven dealerships in one 
locale has its advantages when it comes 
to filling the ranks of management. If we 
lose a key person at one of our stores, 
we can usually move someone over 
fairly easily. 

7E: How closely do you get involved 
in the day-to-day operations of your 
dealerships? 

Rosenthal: Each week, | hold a 3- 
hour meeting with my various general 
managers. At that meeting, we examine 
each dealership’s performance. This 
serves two purposes. First, it forces the 
general manager at each store to sit 
down with hisdepartment managers to 
review and plan on a regular basis. Sec- 
ond, it creates a friendly spirit of compe- 
tition between stores. That makes every- 
body try harder. 

In addition, we participate in a spe- 
cial 20-Group program NADA runs for 
chain operations. Once a month, we re- 


view the composite of one specific de- 
partment for each of our dealerships. 
One month it may be parts; the next 
time, service. This gives us a pretty good 
picture of our profit potential at all 
times. . 

Williamson: Our review process is 
somewhat more formal. Each fall, all of 
our dealer partners submit a plan to us 
for the coming fiscal year. The partners 
work together with their various depart- 
ment heads to come up with projections 
for their performance. We then sit down 
with each dealer and review these fig- 
ures, and discuss how to reach them. 

So not only do they have to forecast, 
they have to plan how to reach their 
goals. By October 1, we have put to- 
gether a comprehensive plan for all of 
Key Royal’s concerns. 

Then, each quarter, we review the 
dealership’s performance in relation to 
its projections, and revise the outlook 
for the following quarter. The dealers 
are required to make such a review 
every month. We have a strict set of 
standards; if he doesn’t adhere to them, 
he can be expelled from the group. 

7E: How are your parent organiza- 
tions structured? 

Rosenthal: Geneva Management 
Co., which oversees the operations of 
all our dealerships, consists of me, an 
attorney, several accountants and some 
secretaries. 

Williamson: Key Royal has a man- 
agement team in Birmingham, AL, that 
keeps an eye on all operations. For each 
key department in the dealership, there 
is a manager: i.e. a dealership opera- 
tions manager, a new-car sales man- 
ager, an F&I manager, and so on. Each 
is responsible for directing these de- 
partments in each dealership. 


In addition, Key Royal has a training 
manager and assistant training man- 
ager, who are responsible for develop- 
ing management programs. They take 
these courses out in the field and work 
with each dealerships’ training man- 
ager to put them into effect. We ride on 
the shoulders of our people, and it's im- 
portant that we have good ones. 

7E: Should a dealer who is thinking of 
becoming a chain dealer stay with one 
franchise? 

Rosenthal: When | purchased my 
second dealership, | stayed with Gen- 
eral Motors, because | was familiar with 
that line. But I found that as I expanded 
further, it was easier for me to go with 
different lines, because of GM’s strict 
chain dealer policies. They make it very 
difficult for you to acquire more than 
one dealership in the same area. Right 
now, my franchises include Datsun, 
Chevy, Toyota, Honda, Dodge, Mazda 
and Jaguar. They are all in the 
Washington, DC, area. If | were to ex- 
pand to a different market, | might go 
with the same line since the dealerships 
would be non-competitive. 

Williamson: Out of our 19 dealer- 
ships, we have six Buick and six Old- 
smobile stores. | would be delighted to 
have 19 of one line, because then we 
would have all our loyalty to one organi- 
zation. Unfortunately, it’s difficult to 
open other stores in the same place. So 
we've added Pontiac, Cadillac, Isuzu, 
Datsun and Lincoln-Mercury to our 
lines. 

7E: How do you evaluate the potential 
of a dealership you are considering buy- 
ing? 

Rosenthal: The manufacturer has 
lots of information available that is 
helpful, such as market penetration fig- 


ures. We also take a close look at the 
dealer’s financial statement to see how 
he is doing in relation to the rest of the 
market. With these numbers in hand, 
we sit down and project the store's po- 
tential. We've been pretty accurate. 

Williamson: We also examine the 
market: is it a growth market, a stable 
market, or a declining market? We 
naturally like to buy dealerships that are 
in high-growth areas, where the poten- 
tial is good. It really doesn’t matter to us 
if the current dealer is making or losing 
money, however, because with our 
techniques, any dealership can be suc- 
cessful. 

#E: Is there a minimum planning po- 
tential for the dealerships you look at? 

Williamson: It depends on the prod- 
uct and the location. In most cases, we 
look for a planning potential of 800 new 
cars. It’s as easy to run a big dealership 
as a small one. 

Rosenthal: We like to find dealer- 
ships with a planning potential of 500 
that we think is capable of 2,000. 

/E: How do you locate dealerships 
that are available for sale? 

Rosenthal: Keep your ear to the 
ground. One of the best sources is the 
manufacturer. District reps often tell us 
when there is going to be a resurveying 
or an addition of a point. If you have the 
experience and some financial back- 
ing, most manufacturers are inter- 
ested—some more than others, how- 
ever. 

Williamson: Finding new dealer- 
ships is like prospecting for new-car 
customers: you constantly have to be on 
the lookout. We are always talking to 
factory people and other dealers to see 
what may become available. 
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THE MARKETPLACE PATRONIZED 
BY MORE FRANCHISED DEALERS 


Col “Red” Oak 


SALE EVERY THURSDAY 


10:00 A.M. 
Airport Service 


Atlanta Auto Auction 


4900 Buttington Rd. Red Oak, Ga. 30272- 


(404) 762-9211 


TODAY'S USED CAR 
BUILDS 
bial 4 PROFITS 


Desirable, top quality late-model used cars. The 
kind that build profits when new car sales are 
sluggish. They’re what you need to stay com- 
petitive in today’s market. They're what you'll 
find at your nearest Manheim Auction. 

The Manheim Auctions system attracts the 
best dealers . . . and the best previously owned 
cars. It’s the perfect way to balance your inven- 


MANHEIM AUCTIONS, P. O. BOX 4667, LANCASTER, Pa 17604 
Phone 717/569-4561 


Camden 609/662-6700— 


tory and adjust your used car mix for maxi- 
mum sales. It’s the perfect way to give your 


customers exactly what they want—a blend of 
new and used cars in every price range 

The times are changing. And the best way 
to change with them is to become a regular at 
a Manheim Auction . . . every week. 


AUCTION, Manheim, Pa. 17545 


Bordentown 
'00—Phitadeiphia 215/923-1090 


3 FREDERICKSBURG AUTO AUCTION, Fredericksburg. Va 22401 


f 13 okamaan 
Sale 


| ey 
raoahemn 


10 FL 
Sale Ti 


Pittsburgh 412/961-0305 
METWO MALWAUKEE AUTO 


312/236-2623 


Phone 703/896-4900 
, Kansas City, Mo. 64127 


SYMBOLIZING 
TRUST AND SERVICE 


|, Gibsonia, Pa. 15044 
Phone Gibsonia 412/443-7211 
SINCE 1945. 


AUCTION, Caledonia, Wis 53108 
Phone Caledonia 414/835-4436 


AUTO AUCTION OF ORLANDO, Ocoee, Fla. 32761 


'O AUCTION, Walpole, Mass. 02081 
Phone Boston 617/329-4955 or 329-4956— 


Walpole 617/668-9139 


LANES 


700-800 
CARS AUCTIONED 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 11 AM 


@ Our 30th Year 

@ Buy and Sell with Complete 
confidence 

@ New Expanded Facilities 

e Guaranteed Titles 

@ Auction Checks 

@ Cab fare paid from Airport 

@ Truck fleet for Quick Pick-up 
and Delivery 


FLINT 
AUTO AUCTION 


3711 WESTERN AD. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 48506 
PHONE (313) 736-2700 


The 
Market Place 
of the Northeast 
since 1947 


Featuring: A Full Service Auction 


6 Lanes © Modern Facilities 

e Meaningful Guarantees 

© Special Sales for Manufacturers 
and Lease Companies 

203-623-2617 for information 


a SOUTHERN 
\\\ AUTO AUCTION 
4 BOX 388 
EAST WINDSOR, CT 06088 


SERVING 

DEALERS 

AND FLEETS 
© SINCE 1957 
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“We Do it 
Best!" 


Pennsylvania Auto Dealers’ Exchange, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 41 YORK, PA 17405 


PHONE (717) 266-6611 


BRASHER’S AUTO AUCTIONS Three 
full-service auto auctions . . . complete 
reconditioning & company-owned 
transports. We welcome dealer, fleet 
and lease business. Member NAAA and 
NAFA. 

Salt Lake. Sale every Wednesday at 
11:00 a.m. 460 Orange St. or P.O. Box 
16025, Salt Lake City, UT 84104. Tele- 
phone: (801) 973-8715. 

Sacramento. Sale every Tuesday at 
11:00 a.m. 4300 West Capitol Ave., P.O. 
Box 405, West Sacramento, CA 95691. 
Telephone: (916) 371-4300. 

Southern California. Sale every 
Thursday at 11:00 a.m. 10700 Beech 
Ave., P.O. Box 870, Fontana, CA 92335. 
Telephone: (714) 822-2261. 


Concord Auto Auction 
Hosmer St. off Rt. 2, Acton, MA 01720 
617 263-8300 


Friday is Concord 


Over 1,000 cars on Friday 
Guaranteed Checks and Titles 
Limo Service to and from Airport 


GET RESULTS! 


Automotive Executive Auction 
Classifieds reach the RIGHT people. 


Classified Listings 
6times 12 times 
5 lines or under $25 $20 
Each additional line 3 3 
Display 


Percolumninch $60 $55 $50 


CALL TODAY! 
Judy Solomon 
National Advertising Manager 
(703) 821-7160 


(Chain Dealers from page 47) 

Rosenthal: Last year, we looked at 
eight dealerships. Finally, we are ready 
to sign letters of intent on two of them. It 
will probably take another six to eight 
months to open them. In all, | spend 
about 60 percent of my time looking and 
negotiating for new dealerships. 

7E: Do you ever open new points? 

Rosethal: I've opened some new 
points. It’s hard work, but worth the ef- 
fort. It’s great to be able to build your fa- 
cility from scratch. 

Williamson: | agree. One of the 
other advantages is that you can put to- 
gether your staff, rather than accepting 
the team that is already there. 

Location is a key factor in the success 
of a new point. When we are consider- 
ing opening a new store, we don't take 
the factory's word for what the best loca- 
tion is without checking it ourselves. 
Usually, we go to one of the top real es- 
tate agents in an area and ask him. One 
time, Oldsmobile recommended one 
spot, and our agent suggested a differ- 
ent one on the other side of town. We in- 
spected the site and asked the factory to 
reconsider. At first we were the only 
dealership in that area, but now every 
make has an outlet there. Ours is the 
most successful, though. 

Rosenthal: That's right. Location is 
critical. You might have a great product, 
but not be able to build business be- 
cause financing is tight in a particular 
neighborhood. 

7E: What kind of return on investment 
do you expect? 

Rosenthal: We like to think that we 
can make back the cost of capitalization 
in one year. 

Williamson: We expect a minimum 
return on investment of 20 percent after 
taxes each year, plus 4 percent on sales 
before taxes. We've had good success 
so far. CJ 


Scheduled Maintenance System 
Regal Pontiac-Honda-Fiat Inc., in 
Lakeland, FL, has devised a system 
to encourage customers to come 
in for regular service. 

For each customer who buys a 
car or has it serviced, a 3 x 5-inch 
card is made. This card contains 
all necessary information (such 
as mame, address, phone 
number, vehicle make and serial 
number, date of purchase or ser- 
vice), and is filed by month. After 
six months, the customer is 
called to confirm a scheduled 6- 
month “check-up.” The customer 
is notified that the charge for the 
check-up is $14.87, which in- 
cludes a written report. 

The customer is usually very re- 
ceptive when the caller explains 
that the 6-month appointment is 
automatically scheduled at the 
time of vehicle purchase (or ser- 
vice) and the call is simply to con- 
firm the appointment. If the cus- 
tomer cannot be reached by 
phone, a postcard is sent, giving 
the date and time of the scheduled 
appointment and a phone number 
the customer can call to confirm 
or to change the time. 

This system has increased ser- 
vice work for the dealership, and 
reduced advertising costs. = 


Maintaining Repair Equipment 
Keeping service equipment in 
good working condition is a 
major concern of every dealer. 
During slow periods at Twin 
Ford Sales Inc., Plainwell, MI, the 
service manager has technicians 
perform maintenance on the 
shop’s equipment. Technicians 
are paid actual time for the work 
on an internal repair order. The 
service manager has found that 
performing equipment mainte- 
nance in-house cuts costs sub- 
stantially and eliminates down- 
time. O 
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From Electrodyne Inc. comes the Jacky 
Ickx Sportsman steering wheel. Design- 


ed and constructed to the personal 
specifications of this 6-time Le Mans 
winner, the Jacky Ickx signature steer- 
ing wheel is 350 millimeters (13.8 in- 
ches) in diameter with hub adapters 
available to fit most imported and 
domestic cars and trucks. The wheel is 
constructed from vibration-absorbing 
anticorrodal aluminum, with an injec- 
tion-molded polyurethane grip covered 
with handstitched leather. Manufactur- 
er: Electrodyne Inc., Alexandria, VA. @ 


(For more information circle # 81) 


Kendall Refining Co. claims its new 
Superb XSP 5W-30 is the first motor oil 
specifically engineered to exceed the 
performance demands of today’s smal- 
ler, hotter running, higher rewing en- 
gines in 4- and 6-cylinder cars under all 
operating conditions. It is compatible 
with conventional motor oils and ex- 
ceeds car manufacturers’ warranty re- 
quirements. Manufacturer: Kendall Re- 
fining Co., Bradford, PA. = 
(For more information circle # 82) 
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Waxoyl, used worldwide for 44 years, 
is now being distributed in the U.S. by 
Automotive International Inc. Waxoyl, 
the “original European wax-base rust 
preventive,” is a compound of waxes 
and anti-rust electrochemicals, with no 
tar or petroleum content. According to 
the manufacturer, Waxoyl penetrates 
inside pockets and recesses ordinary 
rust preventives can’t reach, without 
having to drill new holes. It can also be 
applied to used cars. Manufacturer: 
Waxoyl/Automotive International Inc., 
Cincinnati, OH. = 
(For more information circle # 83) 


Bilstein Corp. of America has intro- 
duced two new paint protection prod- 
ucts: a paint sealant and an anti-rust 
compound. According to the manufac- 
turer, R-2000 paint sealant provides pro- 
tection against deterioration due to de- 
tergents, oxidation and weather. To 
back up its claims, Bilstein offers a 5- 
year warranty. The firm’s other new 
product, R-2000 anti-rust compound, is 
made of a wax and white spirit base 
with a high melting point and improved 
capillary factor. The clear, odorless 
compound is sprayed on and pene- 
trates the areas to be protected. Man- 
ufacturer: Bilstein Corp. of America, 
San Diego, CA. _ 


(For more information circle # 84) 


Small to medium volume dealers can 
now have modern, in-house computing 
capabilities for under $1,000 per month 
through the new ADP MICRO 1000 on- 
site computing system. The manufac- 
turer claims that the system offers fea- 
tures previously available only on much 
larger systems. It has enhanced soft- 
ware applications for accounting, parts 
inventory, parts invoicing, payroll and 
factory-dealer communications. Man- 
ufacturer: Automatic Data Processing, 


Portland, OR. i 
(For more information circle # 85) 


Gold Eagle Co. claims the use of its die- 
sel fuel conditioner and anti-gel wil! 
help avoid expensive diesel engine re- 
pairs caused by fuel contaminants such 
as dirt, rust particles and water. The 
manufacturer states that its product, 
packaged in a new funnel bottle, keeps 
injectors clean, disperses water, pre- 
vents waxing and gelling and lowers 
maintenance costs. It can be used in 


cars, light trucks, tractors and marine 

engines. Manufacturer: Gold Eagle Co., 

Chicago, IL. = 
(For more information circle # 86) 


Tech-Trans Inc. is introducing a new 
line of its Gerring luxury van conver- 
sions with a choice of interior as well 
as exterior packages. Most of the Ger- 
ring window and paint packages are 
available on Chevrolet, Dodge, Ford 
and GMC chassis. Manufacturer: Tech- 
Trans Inc., Bristol, IN. « 
(For more information circle # 87) 


All-Lock Co. Inc. has introduced a new, 
high-security, 7-pin, nickle-plated brass 
tubular lock for industrial use in metal 
or wood mountings. The lock, which 
features a circular keyway with a preci- 
sion-threaded brass barrel, comes with 
a removable, steel-plated cam and two 
tubular type Keys. It is available in a vari- 
ety of cam and stop configurations, and 
is supplied with a mounting nut and ap- 
propriate hardware. It is available in a 
wide variety of sizes. Manufacturer: All- 


Lock Co. Inc., North Brunswick, NJ. @ 
(For more information circle # 88) 


Kamei Auto Extras has introduced a 
new rear spoiler for ‘82 and ‘83 
Camaros and Firebirds. According to 
the manufacturer, the new rear spoiler 
combines style with function to im- 
prove handling, wind resistance and 
mpg. The spoiler has a textured finish 
and is manufactured from shock-resis- 
tant black polyurethane foam _ for 
strength and flexibility. The spoiler is 
designed for do-it-yourself installation 
and painting with mounting hardware 
and instructions included. Manufac- 
turer: Kamei Auto Extras, North Haven, 


“wp ® 
(For more information circle # 89) 


A new road wheel for domestic and 
import front-wheel-drive vehicles is 
available from Momo Accessories Inc. 
The manufacturer says that this wheel, 
called the Gemini, is lighter than most 
die-cast wheels and provides better per- 
formance. It is available in 5'% x 13-inch 
and 6 x 13-inch sizes to fit most 
Chrysler, Honda, Volkswagen, Toyota 
and Datsun front-wheel-drive vehicles, 
among others. Manufacturer: Momo Ac- 


cessories Inc., Alexandria, VA. C) 
(For more information circle # 90) 


Reading Body Works Inc.’s Ready-Cap 
all-steel or aluminum pick-up enclo- 
sures are now available with a variety 
of optional treatments that the manufac- 
turer says provides enhanced appear- 
ance and utility on compact, mid-size 
and standard pick-ups. Manufacturer: 
Reading Body Works Inc., Reading, PA.@ 


(For more information circle # 91) 


U.S. Chemical & Plastics claims its new 
Quickie spray polyester primer sur- 
face is designed to prime, fill and seal 
in one operation. Quickie, catalyzed 
using a liquid type hardener, is avail- 
able in quart and gallon sizes. Manufac- 
turer: U.S. Chemical & Plastics, Canton, 
OH. a 
(For more information circle # 92) 
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American Kleaner Mfg. Co. Inc. is intro- 


ducing its series of stainless steel uni- 
body design hot high pressure 
washers and steam cleaning sys- 
tems. The manufacturer claims that the 
series, which incorporates a limited 
three year warranty, can be used in most 
usual cleaning environments as well as 
environments where adverse condi- 
tions lead to an accelerated decay of a 
standard carbon steel constructed 


cleaning system. Pressures range from 
200 PSI to 2000 PSI and discharge capa- 
cities are available up to 5 GPM. Man- 
ufacturer: American Kleaner Mfg. Co. 


Inc., Pico Rivera, CA. s 
(For more information circle # 93) 


The Braun Corp. is introducing its 
“Chair Topper,” an automatic car top 
wheelchair carrier. An alternative to 
vans, the “Chair Topper” is designed to 
fit economy or standard automobiles. It 
folds, lifts and stores a conventional 
folding wheelchair into the pod on top 
of the car. Two switches mounted in- 
side the car control the automatic func- 
tions necessary to stow the wheelchair. 
Reversing the operating sequence 
brings the chair down to the driver at 
destination, ready for transfer. Manufac- 
turer: The Braun Corp., Winamac, IN. & 
(For more information circle # 94) 
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Keep Trade Free 


A new column for &, “Other Voices,” is designed to pro- 
vide a forum for our readers’ opinions and comments. 
We invite you to submit letters both on the magazine’s 
content and on the automotive industry in general. 


Keep Trade Free 

As a Volkswagen dealer in California, | am as concerned as 
anybody else about the influx of Japanese cars into this coun- 
try, and would probably benefit if local content laws prevented 
them from being imported. However, I think the protectionist 
measures that are now being considered by Congress are a 
dangerous idea. They remind me of medieval times, long be- 
fore the discovery of America. 

Let’s face it. The world does not end at the shores of Califor- 
nia or Florida, as Doug Fraser of the United Auto Workers and 
his associates would have us believe. If it did, hundreds of 
thousands of people employed by American export com- 
panies would have to joining UAW members in the unemploy- 
ment lines. 

Juergen Meinberg 
Kendon Valley VW 
Van Nuys, CA 


Kudos For The Henry J 
The Henry J was as close as we ever got to a generic car (see 
January issue, page 42). All chassis and operating parts were 
standard, which made servicing easy. The car was a marvel of 
dependability and durability. Because the Henry J was too 
functional to really be popular, it failed. It simply lacked 
charisma. 

John Hoffmann 

Checkpoint Saab-Subaru 

Clearwater, FL 


Our Changing Economy 

In 1930, 70 percent of the working population of the U.S. made 
their living in agriculture. By 1950, 70 percent of the popula- 
tion made their living in manufacturing. Our economy had 
been restructured. And by 1980, 70 percent of Americans were 
making their living in information processing. Computers and 
micro electronics are now the growth industries. Our 
economy has again been restructured. 

This restructuring of the economy is one factor in the growth 
in unemployment today. With the shift in desired job skills, 
many people trained in traditional manufacturing jobs have 
found themselves out of work, with skills unusable in today’s 
markets. And, unfortunately, workers in the automobile indus- 
try are among those who have felt this shift in the economy the 
most. 

Call it make-work if you like, but some kind of jobs will have 
to be provided for these workers whose jobs will never again 


52 be available. They can no longer realistically expect the wage 


scale that has become a great factor in their unemployability. 

The great number of today’s unemployed teenagers must be 
trained for the jobs now becoming available. And a reduction 
in the minimum wage for those under 30 would be a positive 
factor in this increased employment. 

Sure it’s tough for many—but it’s good for an ever-increas- 
ing majority and it will continue to get better. We are on a 
course that will lead to full employment and prosperity in the 
foreseeable future. This won't occur overnight, but there will 
be steady improvement in the years ahead. 

Of the 226 million U.S. citizens, 103 million are employed 
and making more money than ever before. The majority of 
these people depend on the automobile for their employment. 

While people need and can afford cars, they hear so much 
talk about recession—even depression—that they are afraid to 
obligate themselves to payments. 

The news media should do a better fact-finding job. They 
seem to dwell more on the negative than on the many positive 
things in our society. This influences the public’s attitude and 
consequently how customers react in the marketplace. You 
might say “good news breeds good news” and vice versa. 

The automobile industry will never be as dominant as it 
once was, but to paraphrase Mark Twain, “Rumors of its death 
are greatly exaggerated.” 

The automobile willl continue to be essential to the Ameri- 
can family and worker as we move ahead into a restructured 
and vibrant economy of the future. Things are definitely look- 
ing up. 

William E. Hancock Jr. 
Hancock Buick 
Columbia, SC 


Odometer Crackdown 

The Arizona Automobile Dealers Association (AADA) sup- 
ports NADA in its crackdown on the practices of tampering 
with odometer readings on used vehicles. 

AADA recognizes that odometer tampering and the inter- 
state transfer of used vehicles with tampered odometers has 
reached serious proportions throughout our nation. Odometer 
tampering provides the unethical perpetrator with a profound 
advantage over his ethical competitor at the expense of the un- 
suspecting consumer. Both consumers and franchised deal- 
ers would benefit by the elimination of this illegal practice. 

AADA will assist NADA in seeking passage of federal title 
and registration legislation that would require states which 
wish to receive federal highway funds to utilize uniform title 
and odometer forms to minimize tampering. We will also as- 
sist federal and state authorities in the vigorous enforcement 
of existing laws. 

Keith Andresen 
Executive Vice-President 
Arizona Automobile Dealers Association 
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Double Auto-Body Life, 
$$ 


Double Car-Care Profits 


with the original European 
wax-base rust preventive 


(WHY GAMBLE WITH UNPROVED IMITATIONS?) 


® Proved worldwide for 43 years, by *® Exclusive insured $2000 car-life 
60,000 car dealers in 104 countries. transferable limited warranty. 
Tested by 12 elite car manufacturers ¢ Stops further rust in used cars or 
and 24 test labs. Acclaimed “superior trucks. Pro-rated limited warranty. 
...for crevice penetration. ..resistance 
to corrosion...exceeding military 


* No holes to drill in car. No separate 
area needed, no venting. 


requirements.’ | 
® A high technology compound of Simple application with only one gun tem OY 
waxes and anti-rust electrochemicals. d d j di 

No silicones or tar. No odor, mess, and two wands, costing under $250. 


nor drip. 2 
; ts) 


Jet-atomizes to electro-bond inside pockets and 
recesses inaccessible to ordinary rust preventives. 


Hood 

Headlight Cavities 
Fender Lips 

Front Fenders 
Quarter Panels 
Doors 

Rocker Panels 
Subframe 

Trunk Area 

Trunk Lid 


Tailgate 
(station wagon) 


PLUS a Total 


O6000006000 


SOUND-GARD 


O Paint Sealant a=, Upholstery Undercoat 
Inner- uter- Hardens to glass ‘Al, Protection Rubberized sound 
like armor to pro- \ Clear-coats fibres insulation. A full 
U nder tect against fading } and threads corrosion shield, 
pa or discoloration , Waterproof, soil effective against 
Protection No more waxing \ repellent. ‘Beads pebble abrasion 
or polishing = 3 up” spills for easy 


wipe-off. Preserves 
showroom newness 


System 


Be first in your area to phone for the AUTOMOTIVE INTERNATIONAL Car-Care Profit PROGRAM. 


Exclusively distributed and serviced in the 
AURBSOTIVE Caribbean, North America, Australia, and New Zealand by 


AUTOMOTIVE INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


INTERNATIONAL, INC. 11308 Tamarco Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 
Phone: toll-free 1-800-543-7156. 
(In Ohio or Canada, collect: 1-513-489-7883) 


(For more information circle # 3) 


START YOUR OAKLEAF SYSTEM 
FOR ONLY $7,900 


Just $7,900 starts you computing with the Oakleaf SX-350. As your needs grow, you can upgrade your SX-350 to the Oakleaf 
MP-16, heart of the advanced Automotive Showroom Profit System™ The MP-16 System configuration pictured here with 
MP-16, Winchester Disk Storage System, Modem, SX-350 and four CRT Remote Terminals costs less than $30,000 and can 
be purchased all at once...or one component at a time. There are a variety of Oakleaf configurations available. One is precisely 
right for your dealership. For more information how Oakleaf Automotive Computer Systems will bring in more buyers and 
make your dealership more profitable, call Barbara Jénnings, National Marketing Department, (800) 423-3681, or in 
California (213) 993-1223 collect. 


SALESMAN “With 
this Oakleaf terminal, 


OFFICE SECRETARY I can puta better deal DEALER “I chose the 
“My Oakleaf SX-350 together, easier. I al- Oakleaf computer 

is accessing informa- ways know what's in system because its 

tion in our MP-16 to : our inventory, and I’m State-of-the-Art 

word process personal- selling more options.” technology makes it 
ized letters to pros- ' flexible, yet it is inex- 
pects. I’m told we’re q ’ pensive compared to 
selling more cars now. ae. 3 other systems. My CRT 


Also, I make sure the gives me greater con- 
inventory is kept up- < ee. trol over my store.” 
to-the-minute.” 


: SALES MANAGER 
LEASING MANAGER , “This Oakleaf CRT lets 
“I like being able to F me manage the deals 
structure a lease deal ) better. It reduces 

on my own screen paperwork and gives 
until it is just right, . me more time to work 
then have the printing Y with my sales force.” 
unit in the office do y 


the paperwork.” ¢ ? 
> 


4 
19737 Nordhoff Place 
Chatsworth, California 91311 
(800) 423-3681 (213) 993-1223 § 


(For more information circle * 


